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The Laggard Art of Criticism 


OSCAR CARGILL’ 


A CENTURY ago Ralph Waldo Emerson 
began a very famous address by lament- 
ing that Americans were admired abroad 
chiefly for their inventiveness. Today we 
should thank whatever gods there are 
for this supreme American gift and ear- 
nestly pray that it will not languish with 
the foreseen decline and exhaustion of 
certain natural resources, but that from 
the dust and rust of our mountain ranges 
new shining things may be evoked by the 
fertile minds of our inventors. The prob- 
lems of a technological society, however 
painful we may think them, are intellec- 
tually of a higher order than those of 
Arab existence; and, however much we 
may lament its necessity, aerial warfare, 
which repels the enemy far from our 
borders, is better than primitive brig- 
andage, for it collapses alienating dis- 
tance almost faster than the mind can 
grasp the consequences. It was a delu- 
sion of the Romantic age that invention 
is an unmixed evil: its true status, per- 
haps, is that of a very mixed blessing— 
yet withal a blessing. 

Emerson’s disparagement of mechani- 
cal ingenuity implied a sharp distinction 
between it and artistic invention—a dis- 
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tinction which has ever since been zeal- 
ously maintained. Bitter raillery from 
both sides would meet any attempt to 
equate the two; nevertheless, they ap- 
pear to bear at least a complimentary re- 
lationship to each other. When one 
thinks of the stagnant ages, one recalls 
not merely the very awkward mechani- 
cal contrivances of those torpid days but 
also the very dull literary creations with 
which the people were afflicted. The 
singsong of the epic, its repetitious 
phrases and familiar story, over which 
the tired and besotted warrior could nod 
and come awake without loss, and the 
commonplace courtesies of the medieval 
romance were the product of successive 
millenniums which saw but crude im- 
provements in travel, in fare, and in light- 
ing conditions. But when a thousand con- 
trivances complicated living, literary in- 
vention produced a thousand novelties. 
Exacerbation, and not tranquillity, pro- 
motes artistic fertility. Did not the in- 
dustrial revolution quite plausibly pro- 
vide an answer to Shakespeare’s prayer: 


O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention! 


One may not get to heaven any sooner 
by the railroad, as the anarchist Thoreau 
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maintained, but an iron Pegasus carries 
one into a more interesting intellectual 
and literary domain than Old Dobbin 
ever essayed to. Furthermore, the chal- 
lenge of the mechanical inventor has 
helped to create and to expand that do- 
main. Piqued when the qualities of 
“imagination” and “genius” were as- 
signed to persons of the order of a Frank- 
lin, a Whitney, and a Goodyear, the 
literary artist extended himself to prove 
his exclusive right to them. In one of his 
most penetrating psychological observa- 
tions Wordsworth noted that the new 
“uniformity of occupations,” brought 
about by the rise of modern industry, 
had produced “a craving for extraordi- 
nary incident” which the newspapers 
and the literature of his country had at- 
tempted to assuage. Yet he himself il- 
lustrated the compulsive force of the 
mechanical innovators by concoting a 
poetic patent medicine for the fever of 
the age—an emulsion of nostalgic recol- 
lection, essence of daffodils and patient 
lucys, and precipitated transcendental 
vapors. Perhaps the history of modern 
literature could be written in terms of 
complaisant and compensating literary 
inventions to vie with the shimmering 
attractions of technocracy. 

By general admission the most fecund 
technological society of modern times is 
that of America; but the deprecation of 
sheer contrivance has obscured the fact 
that Americans have been the most fer- 
tile literary inventors, have most suc- 
cessfully met the challenge of mechani- 
cal innovation. Our genius is for inven- 
tion, whether in steel or aluminum or in 
the more plastic and delicate materials 
of the arts. So numerous are the techni- 
cal devices we have fashioned in the 
realm of literature alone that no com- 
plete inventory is possible. Yet it has be- 
come almost a civic duty to draw up 


some sort of list, not solely out of pride 
but from the fear that continued wrong 
emphasis and silence may eventually 
dry up that very wellspring of creation 
which keeps literature flourishing among 
the multiple attractions of our complex 
age. 

In poetry Americans have been the 
supreme innovators for a century. The 
world has not yet exhausted the amazing 
hints and suggestions left by the evoca- 
tive mind of Edgar Allan Poe. But how 
prolific of distinguished creation was his 
intuition that pure poetry and music ap- 
proximate each other! Rapidly illus- 
trated in “The Bells,” it was thoughtful- 
ly extended to include novel imitations 
in poetry of various forms of musical 
composition by such divine experimen- 
talists as Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, 
and Stéphane Mallarmé. Because of its 
preciosity and its philosophical implica- 
tions, because of its decadence, “L’ 
Aprés-midi d’un Faune”’ is prized as the 
highest creation of this impulse; yet it 
is a question if the distinction does not 
belong to ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed.” Whitman made the 
bolder use of the analogy; he understood 
better the effects to be got with the varia- 
tion and development of musical theme; 
and his result contrasts with the French- 
man’s product as symphonic composi- 
tion contrasts with chamber music. The 
comparison is not strictly just, but Mal- 
larmé’s key-picking inevitably brings to 
mind the “tick, tick, tick’”’ of ‘‘Petit, the 
Poet,” while one can hear, with Edgar 
Lee Masters, Whitman’s full-throated 
roar in the pines. The fact is, however, 
that “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”’ is an 
easily matchable piece—witness Wallace 
Stevens’ exquisite “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier” —but “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed”’ is a true original. A 
case could be made for it as the most 
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nearly perfect elegy in English; for 
“Lycidas” is marred by the harsh dis- 
cords of Milton’s attack on the clergy, 
“Adonais” by Shelley’s wrath at the 
critics, and “In Memoriam” by Tenny- 
son’s excursions into evolution. Content 
to accept it, however, as a most ingeni- 
ous embodiment of a new principle, one 
must realize that neither it nor Mal- 
larmé’s poem nor Sidney Lanier’s “‘Sym- 
phony” was the last product of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s intuition. Two notable con- 
temporary instances of “symphonic” 
construction, poems affording an extra- 
ordinary contrast in philosophy—the one 
decadent and the other liberal—are T. S. 
Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land” and Hart 
Crane’s ‘The Bridge.’”’ Each of these 
compositions is replete with suggestions 
for new advances in poetry. Some of 
those in ‘““The Waste Land” have already 
been utilized by that brilliant group of 
young Englishmen on the Left—Lewis, 
Auden, MacNeice, and Spender. But the 
most ingenious innovation in “The 
Bridge,” the mating of music with tech- 
nological symbolism, is yet to be em- 
ployed by another poet with the audac- 
ity of Crane. The latter’s “The Air 
Plant: Grand Cayman”’ likewise sug- 
gests how the poet may make the me- 
chanical symbol subservient to his pur- 
poses instead of serving the symbol. 

To cite only one other poetic innova- 
tion suggested by Edgar Allan Poe, his 
employment of synesthetic effects has 
extended the sensuous appeal of poetry 
beyond any other device adopted, per- 
haps, in its history. Both normal and ab- 
normal persons confuse sense impres- 
sions; but it took genius to see the ad- 
vantages of deliberately mixing them, 
so that one could write of the “grey rum- 
ble of the dawn” or the “‘yellow cry of 
the beetles.”” Elaborately experimented 
with by the French poet Arthur Rim- 
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baud, synesthetic effects are now sought 
with regular consistency by certain mod- 
dern poets. How the initial idea might be 
combined with an earlier intuition and 
become still more productive is suggested 
by John Gould Fletcher’s “Blue Sym- 
phony.” Here the path toward innova- 
tion lay through French impressionistic 
painting or, more directly, through the 
eccentric James McNeill Whistler, whose 
“Symphony in White’’ tells everything. 

Americans have done more experi- 
menting with versification in the last 
century than have the poets of any other 
nation. Here necessity has been the 
mother of invention. When atmospheric 
conditions altered the speech of Eu- 
ropeans settled in America, so that im- 
migrants of all nationalities said ‘‘con- 
tents” when the dictionary then insisted 
on “‘con-lents,’”’ it was obvious that iam- 
bic verse, the great measure of the 
French and the English, did not provide 
a natural melodic line for the poets of 
this country. Instinctively Longfellow, 
who possessed an ear of great acuteness, 
felt his way toward a different pattern, 
justifying what he did, however (like the 
schoolteacher he was), by reference to 
the classical poets. Free verse, the eman- 
cipating invention of Walt Whitman, 
was the inevitable product of the long 
revolt against the heroic couplet; but it 
is significant that the poet’s most suc- 
cessful experiments all throw the accent 
forward, as the natural, incisive speech 
of his countrymen demanded. After 
Whitman, both Lanier and Archibald 
MacLeish have searched independently 
for a meter characteristic of Americans, 
each borrowing ideas, under different 
compulsions, from Anglo-Saxon allitera- 
tive verse. Because school discipline 
has accustomed us to the recitation of 
iambics (though none of us will ever 
read them like Gielgud or Maurice 
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Evans), we find the verse of Conquistador 
artificial; but its line is nearer to our 
speech than is the verse of Hamlet. Curi- 
ously, we are delighted by the rhythms 
of ““The Congo,” though they are against 
all our training and march in the direc- 
tion our most sensitive poets are trying 
to persuade us to go. Someday, perhaps, 
despite the animadversions of Joseph 
Wood Krutch, we shall appreciate the 
fact that the verse of Winterset is better 
verse for us than that of The Duchess of 
Malfi. When Pare Lorentz provided a 
narrative in this accentuated pattern for 
the magnificent documentary film, The 
River, American critics were scornful; 
but the multilingual James Joyce was 
enraptured. “What poetry,” he is re- 
ported to have said; “‘the epic of this 
century!” 

Turning from poetry to the drama, 
one finds it harder to think of a modern 
American play of any consequence which 
has not had some innovation to offer 
than to think of one that has. Practically 
all of the work of Eugene O’Neill is ex- 
perimental: the man has never adopted a 
“line” and stuck to it. He is as fertile of 
dramaturgical ideas in his later work as 
in his earlier; one scans theatrical history 
quite in vain to find any parallel to him 
in this regard. It was a stupid assump- 
tion that he borrowed extensively of the 
Greeks; he does not appear to have much 
utilized them until long after the review- 
ers were telling him that that was what 
he was doing. Even his use of masks was 
an independent attempt to represent 
the Jungian distinction between animus 
and persona rather than a sterile imita- 
tion of the theater of Athens, and for 
those with perceptions the use is differ- 
ent and more important. The great vir- 
tue of O’Neill is that, when he invents 
most freely, his substance is most nu- 
tritious. Americans are apparently still 





unaware that in Lazarus Laughed they 
have the first drama of our times. 

Passing over the special developments 
of expressionism by Elmer Rice and Clif- 
ford Odets for the sociological play, and 
noticing also, in passing, the novel fea- 
tures of Marc Connelly’s synthesis of 
fantasy and folklore in The Green Pas- 
tures, the accountant of American inven- 
tion should pause longest over the emer- 
gence of what may possibly be a new 
American genre. Certainly, all conven- 
tional designations fail to fit plays like 
Arsenic and Old Lace and The Petrified 
Forest. A development out of preposter- 
ous farce, of which the autochthonous 
Boy Meets Girl and The Front Page are 
convenient examples, these plays have a 
core of social commentary, a tangen- 
tial realism, and tragic overtones which 
rip the covers off the reviewer’s breviary. 
Robert Sherwood is the fascinating in- 
novator here, but a work of the first order 
still remains to be done with his bold be- 
ginnings. Nothing is so peculiarly Amer- 
ican as these plays. Here our riotous hu- 
mor thinly masks our peculiar hesita- 
tions; here our love of action is explained 
by a spiritual dichotomy of assurance 
and doubt; and here modern pathology 
may best serve the dramatist. 

In fiction we need yield the palm to 
none. Poe formulated the rules of the 
short story, and William Saroyan has 
violated every one. The lights have never 
been out in our laboratories; and if Harp- 
er’s and the Afélantic ever fail to provide 
our annuals with new experiments, the 
New Mexico Quarterly and Prarie Schoon- 
er will fill the gap. We are so accustomed, 
however, to adultation of French and 
Russian long fiction that we are inclined 
to deprecate our own original work in the 
novel. It is true that we got off to a very 
bad start; when men like Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Mark Twain labored in 
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chosen ignorance of what other crafts- 
men in the world were doing in their 
field, not much could be looked for in the 
American novel. Though these men were 
by no means barren of invention, the 
novel had advanced beyond a point 
where profit was to be got from their ex- 
perimentation. Had Hawthorne acted up 
to some of his intuitions, his name might 
be added to the calendar of saints in this 
field. He toyed with the subjective ap- 
proach to fiction but never effectively 
employed it. ‘“The most desirable mode 
of existence,”’ he wrote, “might be that 
of a spiritualized Paul Pry, hovering in- 
visible about man and woman, search- 
ing into their hearts, borrowing bright- 
ness from their felicity and shade from 
their sorrow, and retaining no emotion 
peculiar to himself.” But he added, with 
characteristic defeatism and bad gram- 
mar: “None of these things are possi- 
ble. .... ” Hawthorne also speculated 
on the possibility of making a book out 
of the content of the dreaming mind and 
thus anticipated Lewis Carroll and 
James Joyce, but he never put pen to 
paper with that as his purpose. The un- 
ripe experiments with those human rela- 
tionships commonly characterized as 
“Freudian” that are to be found in The 
Blithedale Romance and in Melville’s 
Pierre were so obscure and so guarded as 
to have had no effect in the development 
of fiction. 

But a’new day came soon enough. It 
was ushered in by Henry James, the 
great formularizer of the modern novel. 
For James, every novel presented its 
artistic problem, to be solved only in 
some new way. He studied each situa- 
tion as the actor Macready is reputed to 
have studied his gestures. Yet there is 
never the suggestion of the mechanical in 
his execution, as there was occasionally, 
according to all accounts, in the per- 





formance of Macready. No summary of 
the fictional devices and contrivances 
which James invented is possible in less 
than a book, but two familiar examples 
of his ingenuity may be cited for illus- 
tration of the effect he has had upon his 
craft. In The Ambassadors, as everyone 
knows, he produced the first masterpiece 
wholly developed from an interior point 
of view. It will not do to expatiate here 
on the consummate art with which 
James revealed to the reader that the 
mind of Lambert Strether was subtly 
changing, was becoming cosmopolitan 
in its general “set,’’ without Strether 
himself being aware of it, though it is 
through the context of his thought that 
we get the story. Restore what James 
edited out of that context—all the flot- 
sam and jetsam of irrelevant association 
—and the “stream of consciousness”’ is 
the result. Thus, James doubled the area 
of perception and investigation for the 
novelist, adding the interior to the ex- 
terior world; and all later venturers into 
the former unstable realm owe him some- 
thing for his bold pioneering. But to 
turn to a less dramatic experiment of his, 
epitomizing his usefulness to those who 
have come after him in fiction: in The 
Golden Bowl he created the worrying and 
frequently mistaken Mrs. Assingham 
to clarify what the Prince and the Prin- 
cess were rigidly excluding from their 
minds, which are separately uncovered 
to us. Without this hint of how to solve 
a comparable problem, William Faulkner 
could not have managed at all the extra- 
ordinarily difficult materials which he 
chose as the stuff of The Sound and the 
Fury. One who aspires to be a great 
novelist should give his days and nights 
to the novels and the prefaces of Henry 
James. 

Out of her investigations of the sub- 
conscious mind, supplemented by those 
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of Galton and William James, and out 
of her awareness of the new values de- 
rived by painting from Negro sculpture, 
Gertrude Stein evolved a representation 
of primitive consciousness in Three Lives 
which is convincing, edifying, and im- 
mensely stimulating. Sherwood Ander- 
son, Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Heming- 
way, William Faulkner, Erskine Cald- 
well, and others, ramifying her discover- 
ies, experimenting for themselves, and 
profiting by each other’s experiments, 
have created a body of fiction more ori- 
ginal than any thus far produced in this 
century by a comparable group of writ- 
ers elsewhere in the world. Faulkner, es- 
pecially, has been a prolific innovator, 
literally tumbling out books as one in- 
vention has pressed upon another in his 
mind. His conception, in As I Lay Dying, 
of an obsessed old man giving purpose to 
aimless lives is really the blueprint for 
Jeeter Lester (one of the imperishable 
portraits in our fiction) and his tribe in 
Tobacco Road. Starting less originally 
by borrowing from German expression- 
ism in an effort to create the discontinu- 
ity which he believed characteristic of 
our times, John Dos Passos missed dis- 
tinction and achieved only chaos in 
Manhattan Transfer; but doggedly re- 
turning to his problem in the first volume 
of U.S.A., he mastered it by inventing 
three very ingenious devices for locating 
chronologically the nonsequential epi- 
sodes of his novel—the “Camera Eye,”’ 
“‘Newsreel,” and the poetic “timely” 
biography. Dos Passos has shown that 
men may live and suffer in the rubble of 
our times; he has demonstrated that it is 
possible artistically to provide a milieu 
of chaos without quite banishing mean- 
ing from the novel. All of this back- 
ground of experimentation explains why 
novelists like Thomas Bell, Maurice 
Cramer, John Heshey, O’Kane Foster, 


and Lillian Smith may do such astonish- 
ingly mature work very early in their 
creative careers. 

Though we have cause to exult in the 
inventive imaginations of our poets, our 
dramatists, and our novelists, as this 
rapid survey indicates, we have no cause 
to rejoice in either the contrivances or 
the accomplishments of our critics. There 
are reasons why criticism is the most re- 
tarded of all the literary arts, and these 
reasons will shortly be developed; but 
there is with American criticism the es- 
pecially puzzling problem of exaggerated 
retardation, for the American critic (with 
a few academic exceptions) keeps com- 
pany with men of unrivaled inventive 
powers. In a land and season of fertility 
he is the notorious barren spirit. Perhaps 
it is revelatory of the reasons for the low 
estate of American criticism that a schol- 
ar of the Far West, who had the fewest 
associations with men of letters, Vernon 
L. Parrington, should achieve the secur- 
est eminence as a critic in our times, de- 
spite very great limitations in sensibility 
and craftsmanship. Contact with the 
creative artist in America would seem to 
have produced only subserviency in the 
critics—subserviency of the lowest order. 
Or, rather, is it not intimacy with the 
publishers, for what indication is there 
of spiritual relationship between the 
artist and the established weigher and 
gauger in America? When common 
hucksters are looked to as discriminatory 
judges of literary excellence, the golden 
calf has been elevated and the profession 
is prostrate before it. Shades of Thomas 
Shadwell and Richard Savage, it is time 
to do you honor now! For you starved at 
least to write what you believed, though 
you were generally in error; but the suc- 
cessful American reviewer battens off the 
highly ingenious business of book pro- 
motion where he has done all his con- 
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triving. One style serves such a man, 
whether he writes for the Saturday Re- 
view or the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News; only in this country is it possible 
for a publisher to use in its entirety the 
leading review of a “distinguished” 
Sunday book supplement as advertising 
copy for a novel. How can anyone who 
has a part in this business be sufficiently 
emancipated for the untrammeled effort 
necessary to raise criticism to the posi- 
tion of poetry, drama, or fiction? The 
whole tendency of the relationship is de- 
grading, and it is no wonder that one un- 
speculative native practitioner of twenty 
years ago assigned to the critic the most 
neutral function conceivable, that of 
catalytic agent (as in chemistry) between 
a book and its reader. He has since re- 
pented himself, but the repentence is less 
typically American than the emasculat- 
ing evaluation. 

Our utter abasement of criticism 
blinds us, despite our inventiveness, to 
its potentialities as an art form. One fact 
we need to draw from the history of criti- 
cism, and then we may safely drop the 
three volumes of Saintsbury deeper than 
the plummet may sound: criticism was 
once the lawgiver of the arts, occupying 
an authoritarian position which con- 
trasts strangely with its present servi- 
tude. Repudiated by the arts for its non- 
sensical tyranny, it sought to regain 
favor by servile usefulness: it declared it 
aimed at no higher role than to interpret 
its great companions to the commonalty. 
Thus its whole history is one of extreme 
alteration, with only two aspects, neither 
of which is creditable to itself. To return 
criticism to dictatorship is against the 
genius of our country—that may be the 
inevitable conscquence of a totalitarian 
formulation of the rules of substance; 
but to advance it to perfect equality 
with poetry, fiction, and the drama is a 
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task congenial to our natural impulses 
and challenging to our creative powers. 
Its previous eminence, admittedly too 
exalted, offers assurance that experiment 
to this end is not frivolous; and our cir- 
cumstances and our endowment hold 
out some hope of success. 

To harmonize with poetry, fiction, and 
the drama—to be an art—criticism must 
take as its first object the delight of the 
reader, not his information or his disci- 
pline, save as these are incidental to his 
delight. The critic has precisely the same 
relations to the reader as has the poet, 
the novelist, or the dramatist. He must 
provide an engaging text or he is lost. 
And toward his substance his attitude 
cannot be any different from that of his 
companions. He must be as faithful in 
his report of it as they; veracity is not 
qualifiable, nor is there a kind belonging 
to the poet and another to the critic, 
despite all that has been written on the 
subject No special limitation is imposed 
on the critic by his material; whatever 
the novelist or playwright may do with a 
man, the critic may do with the quintes- 
sence of a man. In fact, there are no pri- 
mary differences between the functions 
of poet, novelist, playwright, and critic; 
there is only a secondary difference: 
whereas the poet delights by versifying, 
the novelist by fictionizing, the play- 
wright by dramatizing, the critic delights 
by judging. Each may usurp the busi- 
ness of the other and lose thereby his 
special name-tag; but, so long as he de- 
lights, he remains ever the artist. 

These are very elementary observa- 
tions, but they are emancipating; once 
the critic has made them, he is ready to 
leave his ties and ballast behind him 
and go afloat with his vision. Judgment 
is no longer a stultifying function, cramp- 
ing the imaginative mind by the knowl- 
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edge that a higher rapport could never 
be achieved between a critic and his 
subject than Hazlitt attained to with his 
contemporaries a century ago; the new 
or creative critic sees that judgment 
may be accomplished by setting his sub- 
ject in a context which heightens or di- 
minishes it, and his mind take fire with 
fashioning that context. Analogy presses 
upon him from the sister-arts: the chiaro- 
scuro of Rembrandt suggests posing the 
figure against the turpitudes and obliq- 
uities of the age, or the admired, 
ordered mind against the chaos and black 
night of time. Not merely light and shade, 
but all the tonal effects of composition, 
are the critic’s for utilizing. What might 
not be accomplished with intermezzi, as 
in a symphony, adorning the central 
theme! What with contrapuntal effects! 
Technology also provides patterns un- 
_known to the ancients; and, as a high 
seat in a scout plane enforces the old 
observation that there is no motion 
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without markers to take it by, so the crit- 
ic perceives that growth in his subject 
can best be demonstrated by the intru- 
sion of secondary figures who are sur- 
passed or not attained to. Dealing with 
movements, the creative critic need no 
longer talk of “sources,” as if he were a 
country wizard searching for water with 
a hazel stick, but the cosmic storm is his 
natural figure or the star swirl his simile. 
Feeling all the exhilaration of the crea- 
tive artist before whom a wholly new 
vista has been opened, feeling as Poe must 
have felt when he realized that all of the 
primary rules of the short story were to 
be formulated, and formulated by him, 
the critic turns to the details of construct- 
ing masterpieces. He may not accom- 
plish one, but never was the prospect so 
alluring. If he does, it will be a pattern of 
delightful inventions, threaded through 
with his laughter, his content, and his 
wonderment at his temerity. It might be 
American. 


Developing Democratic R esponsibility through 


Discussions of Controversial Issues 


MURRAY A. GOLDBERG’ 


Sorprisep exclamations and curious 
glances greeted me as I sat down among 
a group in the teachers’ cafeteria. 

“Going on strike?” 

“Don’t you have a class this period?”’ 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, unfolding 
my napkin, “my chairman is in my room 
right now, observing me.”’ 

The accounting teacher stared. “Do 
you mean he’s going to stay the entire 
period and write a supervisory report on 
the lesson?”’ 


? Christopher Columbus High School, New York 
City, N.Y. 


“That,” declared the social-studies 
teacher, “is probably the first instance 
on record of a teacher’s being observed 
during his absence.” 

“Why not?” I demanded, digging into 
my hot roast-beef sandwich. “I’ve been 
teaching democracy all term. I’ve been 
trying to develop in my seventh-termers 
traits of responsibility, co-operation, 
leadership, and all the other characteris- 
tics that we believe are needed to make a 
good American. What better way is there 
to determine how successful the effort 
has been?” 
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“Tt does seem’to be an acid test,” said 
one. ‘‘Where angels fear to tread,”’ mur- 
mured another. 

“Tt isn’t quite as daring as I’ve made 
it appear,” I confessed. “Today is Fri- 
day, and on Fridays the class meets as a 
Discussion Club. They’ve been discus- 
sing controversial issues for three months 
now in a democratically organized group. 
If they’ve learned anything about the 
techniques of discussion in a democracy, 
they should get along very well with- 
out me.” 

The math teacher looked lugubriously 
into his coffee. ‘It’s a plot to lose us all 
our jobs.” 

In the meantime,? the chairman sat 
in the rear of my classroom, watching the 
students take their places. There was 
silence for a minute after the opening 
bell sounded, for the home work was 
still being copied from the board. An- 
other minute went by. Boys and girls 
exchanged remarks in easy tones, one 
boy went to the door to look for teacher, 
and a number of heads were craned in- 
quiringly in the visitor’s direction. It 
was soon perceived that no help could 
be expected from that quarter. 

The boy in the hall came in, closed the 
door, and rapped on the desk. 

“Well, it looks as if the teacher isn’t 
coming,” he announced. ‘“‘We might as 
well get started. I'll act as temporary 
chairman. Are there any nominations for 
chairman for today?” 

He stood at the blackboard, chalk in 
hand, and waited. Four names were 
quickly nominated, seconded, and writ- 
ten on the board. After a motion to 
close nominations was made, seconded, 
and carried unanimously, the vote for 
chairman took place. Experts in the 
matter of preferential balloting, the 


? Reconstructed from the supervisor’s report and 
from conversations with class members. 
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class followed the temporary chairman 
with ready understanding. 

“How many want Joe for chairman? 
How many want Lillian? Betty? Phil? 
....» Wel, Phil has a plurality, but not a 
majority. We’ll have a run-off vote .be- 
tween the two leading candidates. How 
many are in favor of Lillian? How many 
for Phil? .... Lillian is elected.” 

The boy laid down the chalk and 
walked swiftly to his seat, while Lillian 
took up a position behind teacher’s desk. 
The entire election process had taken 
eighty seconds. 

“Will last week’s secretary please 
read the minutes?” Lillian asked. A girl 
came forward and read a summary of 
the discussion on last Friday’s topic: 
“Should the voting age be lowered to 
eighteen?” Five or six significant argu- 
ments were skilfully marshaled under 
“Pro” and an equal number under 
“Con.”’ 

An undersized boy waved his hand 
wildly. That was Mike, and he was eager 
to make what would be his only con- 
tribution to that Discussion Club meet- 
ing. The chair recognized Mike. 

“T move that the minutes be accepted 
as read,” he trumpeted. His motion was 
seconded and carried. Mike’s thin, sallow 
face took on a visible glow. Usually 
fidgety, he remained in a satisfied calm 
for the entire period. 

Lillian addressed the class, ‘Will 
somebody please state the topic for to- 
day’s discussion?” 

“You forgot to appoint a secretary!” 
chorused several voices. Lillian was a 
trifle nervous and self-conscious, but she 
knew that this parliamentary experi- 
ence was good for her. Nevertheless, she 
would have been grateful for the specific, 
typewritten instructions that teacher, 
when he was present, always handed to 
the newly elected chairman. 
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A boy volunteered to serve as secre- 
tary, and a girl rose to state the question. 
“Our topic is: Should the United States 
adopt compulsory military training as a 
permanent peacetime policy?” 

“Will someone please explain the 
topic?” asked Lillian. Robert, a bright 
boy who is usually impatient with de- 
tails but always eager to launch the dis- 
cussion, volunteered. 

“Many people have proposed,” he 
said, ‘“‘that all young men, upon reaching 
the age of eighteen, be required to give 
up a year of their lives in order to receive 
military training. There is a bill to that 
effect in Congress now. We want to see 
whether or not that is a wise proposal.” 
Additional questions and discussion re- 
solved into an agreement that, for the 
club’s purposes, the proposal should 
mean conscripting young men at eight- 
een or upon high-school graduation, 
whichever came later. 

“The floor is now open for discussion,” 
Lillian announced. 

The next thirty minutes were de- 
voted to an active, coherent discussion 
that won lavish praise from the super- 
visor. Each student was careful to gain 
the recognition of the chair before speak- 
ing. Almost every student participated. 
Debate, although fervent at times, was 
always courteous and free from per- 
sonalities. “I should like to disagree with 
one of the previous speakers who said 
....’’ was a formula phrase occurring 
frequently. Perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of the discussion was the 
wealth of fact and citation used to but- 
tress student opinion. The typical ex- 
pression of views was delivered in full- 
sentence discourse, sustained for the 
equivalent of a lengthy paragraph, and 
directed to the chair. The supervisor 
remarked on the good humor and the 
obvious friendliness that found expres- 





sion, despite the formality of parlia- 
mentary organization and the vigor of 
serious debate. 

This Discussion Club “lesson” grew 
out of the preceding Friday’s assign- 
ment. One of the items in the assign- 
ment—as on every Friday—was to 
write out and bring to class a contro- 
versial topic suitable for class discussion. 
On Monday—as on every Monday— 
teacher served as chairman and called to 
order a brief meeting of the Club for the 
purpose of selecting, by democratic vote, 
the topic for next Friday’s discussion. 
In about ten minutes five topics had 
been suggested, seconded, written on the 
board, and voted upon. The class by 
now understood the crucial nature of the 
vote, how inevitably it determined the 
nature of the subsequent discussion. 
They had come to realize that some ques- 
tions, while interesting, were not worth a 
full-period discussion but were, perhaps, 
more appropriately reserved for con- 
versations in the halls and student cafe- 
teria. In voting for a topic, therefore, 
they had learned to apply three simple 
criteria of selection: (1) Is the topic in- 
teresting? (2) Is it worth a full period of 
classroom discussion? (3) Am I in- 
formed—or can I inform myself by Fri- 
day—on the topic? It was, then, from 
these considerations and out of Mon- 
day’s procedure that the question con- 
cerning military training had developed. 

The assignment on Monday read, in 
part: “Gather material on Discussion 
Club topic, ‘ ———__—_—_———?’ 
Each class, of course, replaced the long 
dash with the topic of its own choosing. 
On Thursday—as on every Thursday— 
the assignment was to write out, accord- 
ing to a prescribed form, all the perti- 
nent data gathered during the week. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the impor- 
tance of securing significant facts, using 
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a variety of sources, and indicating with 
scrupulous care the nature of the source. 
Occasionally, teacher collects the home 
work and rates it in terms of these three 
criteria. 

It will be seen that the Discussion 
Club provides a strong incentive for 
fact-gathering and library research. A 
number of lessons in the first month of 
the term are devoted to a “review” of 
library facilities. By the end of the term, 
many students use, on their own initia- 
tive, the card catalogue, the Readers’ 
Guide, the New York Times Index, en- 
cyclopedias, and a variety of reference 
books. Moreover, they read current 
periodicals and the daily newspaper 
with greater interest and diligence. They 
remain on their intellectual toes. 

In addition, the Discussion Club 
creates an ideal situation for the develop- 
ment of speech skills. Students acquire 
experience in facing an audience, speak- 
ing clearly and persuasively, sticking to 
the point, thinking logically, and listen- 
ing critically. Many students have for- 
gotten their shy inarticulateness in the 
friendly atmosphere generated by the 
candid, intimate expressions of personal 
conviction and the prevailing intellec- 
tual ardor. 

But more important than the ac- 
quisition of library skills and the im- 
provement in speech is the continuing 
participation in a completely democratic 
experience. It is the conviction of the 
writer that the Discussion Club is a 
simple, interesting, and wholly effective 
pattern of group discussion out of which 
evolve those traits and attitudes neces- 
sary for an enduring democracy. 

Week after week, the students decide 
for themselves what they should like to 
talk about. They explore the problem, 
utilizing the library, periodicals, out- 
standing authorities. And every Friday, 
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under a chairman of their own choosing, 
they discuss and argue (with greater 
perspicacity and less animosity than 
most adults) some of the most important 
issues confronting the American citizen. 
Teacher takes a seat in the rear of the 
room and must request (and receive) 
permission of the chair before he may air 
his own views. The discussion is com- 
pletely free and uninhibited, democratic 
in origin rather than teacher-imposed, 
and hence profoundly sincere. 

Out of these weekly discussions comes 
a new respect for human personality, 
which is the essence of the democratic 
philosophy. Students learn how to listen 
to each other, they learn to respect each 
other’s beliefs, they learn why they think 
differently, and they learn not merely to 
tolerate differences but to appreciate and 
even savor them. I have seen an entire 
class change its attitude toward a boy, 
whose philosophy was unconventionally 
conservative, from impatient disrespect 
to friendly, eager anticipation. They had 
learned to relish the beliefs, the experi- 
ences, the turns of expression that made 
him different. They had learned to re- 
spect sincerity and to value personal in- 
tegrity. 

As a group, they had made mistakes, 
but they had learned a great deal from 
them. Once completely convinced that 
class discussion was really to be un- 
hampered, they had, early in the term, 
selected a worthless, albeit amusing, 
topic. They were surprised when teacher 
permitted them to go ahead with their 
lark. But teacher was determined that 
they should be their own masters. Fri- 
day’s discussion, after a hilarious five 
minutes, soon simmered down; and it 
was a bored, discomfited class that 
trickled out when the bell rang. It did 
not take them long to learn not to waste 
their freedom. 
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That the Discussion Club really does 
develop democratic traits of mind and 
character is evidenced not only by: the 
rather dramatic performance witnessed 
by the supervisor in the absence of the 
teacher but also by careful observation 
of individual students. For example, the 
school guidance counselors have placed 
a number of problem students in the 
writer’s class in order to supplement 
therapeutic treatment with the addition- 
al factor of loyalty and responsibility to a 
cohesively functioning group. The con- 
sequent growth in social-mindedness in 
each case was easily discernible. A recent 
attempt of the writer to determine the 
value of democratic discussions of con- 
troversial issues through scientific, ob- 
jective techniques proved unsuccessful. 
Uncontrollable factors invalidated any 
comparisons that might have been made 
between the experimental and the con- 
trol groups. The records of individual 
students, however, showed significant 
changes in the direction of more critical 
thinking and toward greater social- 
mindedness. In some cases the degree of 
change was startling. 

A few words of suggestion to teachers 
who would like to experiment with this 
group-discussion pattern: Since one of 
the primary values to be derived from a 
discussion club is a set of democratic at- 
titudes, it is important that every con- 
tributing procedure be democratically 
designed. Be as dictatorial as you like on 
other days (if you must) but treat the 
students’ club with respect. Even its 
origin had better be democratic. Thus, 
in the first week of the term, introduce an 
impromptu discussion on a topic with 
which the students are likely to be ac- 
quainted. It should be a rather impor- 
tant national question and one which the 
newspapers have been featuring. This 
first selection is important, as it tends to 





set the intellectual tone and direction for 
the rest of the term. At the end of that 
first, lively discussion the class will readi- 
ly agree that a day be set aside for the 
regular discussion of similar topics of 
current interest. Teacher and class can 
then work out together the mechanism 
of a discussion club. 

Once organized, the club should be 
able to disband, too. Once a term, I have 
managed to guide each class into the 
selection of the topic: “Should the Dis- 
cussion Club be discontinued?” It is usu- 
ally one of the most valuable discussions 
of the term, encouraging, as it does, the 
recognition by the class of the values 
inherent in the club both to themselves 
and to society. In five years of ad- 
venturing with this discussion pattern 
(about fifty classes), no club has voted to 
disband. 

The next suggestion concerns the role 
of the teacher. It is, probably, needless 
to remark that the teacher should main- 
tain a delicately balanced course in the 
club. He must refrain from becoming too 
eloquent, too persuasive, too overwhelm- 
ing a member, and yet he must not sub- 
side into a merely interested spectator, 
completely uninfluential in shaping the 
tide of affairs. The experienced teacher 
will know how to steer a wise course be- 
tween these undesirable extremes. A 
problem more significant, and one which 
deserves a filler discussion than can be 
given here, is whether teacher himself 
should take a definite stand on the con- 
troversial issues and participate in club 
debates. 

The writer is convinced that the 
teacher should express his views. 
Honesty, spontaneity, and a concern for 
what one regards as truth make it im- 
possible for him to remain silent. More- 
over, teacher can provide a valuable ex- 
ample to the students of restrained, logi- 
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cal, documented expression and a model 
of courteous and scrupulously fair deal- 
ing with those whose opinion differs from 
his own. The teacher’s purpose will be, 
not to win converts to a particular 
thought, but to stimulate and encourage 
all thought. Only the timid or short- 
sighted will fail to see the splendid 
teaching possibilities resident in teach- 
er’s frank participation in the discussions 
of the club. Finally, the students want 
teacher’s opinion. A recent study in- 
volving five schools found students not 
only clearly desiring the discussion of 
controversial issues but also overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of teacher’s stating his 
own position. 

The last suggestion concerns the 
nature of the topics selected. It is wise 
to work for the postponement of all 
issues that are heavily charged with 
emotion—political, racial, or otherwise. 
They can be discussed, they should be 
discussed, but their discussion should 
wait until the class has built up a tradi- 
tion and a habit of organized, docu- 
mented, and rational exchange of views. 
To discuss early in the term beliefs that 


3 Ronald B. Edgerton, “Do Pupils Want Con- 
troversial Issues?”’ Clearing House, February, 1944. 
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are deeply rooted in individual psycho- 
logical tensions may induce discords and 
antagonisms inimical to a desirable group 
esprit. Later in the term, it is peculiarly 
valuable to the class to discuss those 
very topics, if only to provide the stu- 
dents with a working illustration that 
such topics can be treated by reasonable 
people in a reasonable way. If not in the 
classroom, where shall we supply models 
of the kind of frank and rational dis- 
cussion that should be going on all the 
time in a democracy? 


SAMPLE DISCUSSION-CLUB TOPICS 


Should the United States give up some of its 
sovereignty to join an international organiza- 
tion? 

Should any newspaper be suppressed? 

Does juvenile delinquency begin at school? 

Should the federal government own and con- 
trol radio broadcasting? 

Does racial and religious prejudice begin in 
the home? 

Should trade-unions be encouraged? 

Should India be given independence now? 

Should married women be prohibited from 
working? 

Is the Negro inferior? 

Should “mercy killings” be legalized? 

Should Germany be stripped of her heavy 
industries? 


The State-Wide E nglish Program in Tennessee 


JOHN C. HODGES* 


Deane the last two years the Ten- 
nessee Council of Teachers of English 
has served as a rallying-center for the 
various groups seeking to improve Eng- 
lish teaching in Tennessee. Perhaps no 
other single organization could have re- 
ceived such full co-operation. The Ten- 
nessee Council is not limited to any one 


? Professor of English, University of Tennessee. 


section of the state. It is not restricted 
in its interests to one educational level 
but covers equally the grades, the high 
schools, and the colleges. It is entirely 
impartial as regards the thirty-odd col- 
leges within the state. It has no political 
ax to grind. Its sole aim is the promo- 
tion of better English. 


Although the Tennessee schools have 
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shown marked improvement in many 
respects during the last few decades, the 
teaching of English has not kept pace 
with the general improvement. Recent 
tests show that English is now, on the 
average, the most poorly taught of all 
the subjects in the high schools. As the 
principal of a large high school expressed 
it, ‘English is the sick subject of our 
curriculum.” This condition is widely 
recognized and deplored by English 
teachers and by school officials. There- 
fore they have eagerly welcomed a posi- 
tive, comprehensive program for better 
English. Indeed, they are themselves 
shaping that program, which is growing 
out of suggestions from all quarters of 
the state. As yet, the program is dis- 
tinctly in the formative stage. 

From the first it was recognized that 
any marked lifting of English standards 
throughout the state generally would be 
a back-breaking task. No one school or 
college, neither the state university nor 
even the State Department of Educa- 
tion, could do the job singlehandedly. 
Every educational agency in the state 
would be needed. If all of these could be 
united in a common program extending 
through a period of years, some real 
progress might be expected. 

The program was formally launched 
in Nashville in the spring of 1942 at the 
annual meeting of the Tennessee Council 
of Teachers of English. At that time the 
Council treasury contained just $116, 
and there was no visible means of adding 
materially to this sum. But any program 
extensive enough to reach the whole state 
would cast thousands of dollars yearly— 
or at least the equivalent in services 
rendered. Since the Council did not have 
adequate funds for direct action, it de- 
cided to work through organizations al- 
ready functioning—through the schools, 
the colleges, and the State Department 





of Education. All these have responded 
generously. Their participation has add- 
ed little, if anything, to their regular ex- 
penses but has acquainted them with 
the work and has aroused their interest 
in it. And the program has gone forward, 
perhaps better than if new machinery 
had been created for it. 

Although the program has been ex- 
panding and changing in various ways, it 
has constantly kept in the foreground, 
first, a yearly test of the effectiveness of 
English teaching and, second—based on 
this test—a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of teaching. The Tennes- 
see Council is interested in the whole of 
English training, from the grades 
through college. Therefore, it has 
planned tests to show the effectiveness 
of the English training (1) of students 
completing the eighth grade, (2) of 
those completing high school, and (3) of 
those nearing graduation from college. 
Some testing has been carried on for the 
grades and the colleges, but it has been 
much more extensive for the high schools. 
The Council is working toward effective 
yearly testing on all three levels. 

The testing of instruction in the high 


schools has thus far been more extensive 


simply because the machinery for such 
testing was already available. This ma- 
chinery was found in the English place- 
ment test very commonly given in Sep- 
tember to college freshmen. In normal 
times between three and four thousand 
freshmen enter Tennessee colleges yearly 
from Tennessee high schools. Although 
this number is far short of the fifteen or 
twenty thousand graduated each spring 
from the high schools, it is enough (es- 
pecially when several consecutive years 
are considered) to test the effectiveness 
of the English training of Tennessee 
high-school graduates. The Council was 
of the opinion that, if only the colleges 
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throughout the state could be induced to 
pool the results of their English place- 
ment tests, a helpful yearly report on 
the efficiency of the high-school training 
might be prepared for individual Eng- 
lish teachers and school officials. 

At first the colleges feared that the 
suggested plan might offend school offi- 
cials, on whom the colleges depend for 
their freshmen. But this fear was dis- 
pelled when the school officials them- 
selves indorsed the plan. For the last 
two years the tests have been made and 
pooled, and the results have been sent 
out to English teachers, principals, and 
superintendents with this introductory 
statement: “The accompanying report is 
being sent at the request of the super- 
intendents and principals assembled at 
the meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association in Nashville, in April, 1942.” 

The colleges were also concerned lest 
the testing plan should foster invidious 
comparisons between colleges, which are 
keen rivals in the competition for stu- 
dents. The fear was calmed, however, 
by the assurance that the testing would 
be so managed as to avoid comparisons. 
Each college was asked (1) to give its 
English placement test independently; 
(2) to rank its freshmen from best to 
poorest, assigning percentile grades 
from 100 to 1; and (3) to report the re- 
sults to the Tennessee Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Finally, the printed blank 
on which the Council pooled and sent 
out its reports to the individual high 
schools carried this statement at the 
bottom: “There is no basis for a com- 
parison between colleges.” 

The independence of the colleges in 
determining the exact test to be given 
is not without advantages—even apart 
from the fact that it seems necessary to 
insure full co-operation. For one thing, 
the diversity of the tests used has dis- 
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couraged English teachers in the schools 
from coaching their students for a speci- 
fic type of test. When inquiries are 
made—and they are made, both directly 
and indirectly—it can be pointed out 
that several kinds of tests are used. Some 
colleges give a standard objective test, 
such as the Co-operative English Test or 
the Shepherd English Test, or else make 
up an objective test of their own. Others 
use both an objective test and a theme 
written under supervision. Still others 
use only a series of themes written in 
class at the beginning of the college year. 
And this diversity is made greater by the 
tendency of colleges to change their test- 
ing methods from time to time. The wise 
teacher prepares his students for the 
test by training them in spelling, in 
vocabulary (through reading), and in the 
other fundamentals of English composi- 
tion. Nothing less is adequate prepara- 
tion.? 

One obvious objection to the diversi- 
fied testing is the variation that it per- 
mits in the grading. Each student is 
ranked only in relation to the other stu- 
dents in the particular college in which 
he is enrolled. A uniform objective 
examination, uniformly administered, 
would certainly give a more exact basis 
for comparing students in different col- 
leges. But it should be pointed out that, 
for our purposes, approximate grades 
are sufficient; and the diversified testing 
does seem to give the approximate grade. 
A student who stands first in one college 
would probably be among the best in 
another, the average student in one col- 
lege would probably be among the’ av- 
erage in another, and so on. 

During the first year of this program 


2 The high-school teachers who rank highest on 
the tests have broad English programs; they em- 
phasize the study of literature as well as sound drill 
in mechanics. 
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twenty-six colleges from all parts of the 
state sent reports on their English 
placement tests to the office of the Ten- 
nessee Council, listing 3,183 students. 
After the name of each student appeared 
the name of the high school from which 
he had graduated, the name of his last 
English teacher, the name of the college 
he had entered, and his percentile rank 
on the placement test. The Council then 
proceeded to reclassify the 3,183 names 
according to the 378 high schools from 
which the students had graduated. Often 
a high school had sent its graduates to 
several colleges, but all were brought to- 
gether in a single list, one copy of which 
was mailed to the senior English teacher 
and another to the high-school principal. 
In the case of schools with two or more 
senior teachers, each teacher received a 
list giving only his own students. The 
principal, however, received a copy of 
the list sent to each teacher, showing 
both the average for each teacher and 
the general average for the school. Since 
all scores were percentiles, teachers and 
principals were thus informed of their 
standing in relation to others within the 
state. 

Each of the 103 superintendents—in 
95 counties and 7 cities—received a sum- 
mary statement for the schools under 
his supervision. For the detailed state- 
ment he was referred to the list available 
in the office of each principal. Finally, 
general summary reports showing the 
average of each school and of each coun- 
ty were sent to the state commissioner of 
education, to the state high-school super- 
visor, and to each of the three state high- 
school visitors. For the second year of 
the testing the same general summary 
reports were sent out, with a column 
added to give the results of the second 
test. A third column will be added for 
the next report. The records of several 





consecutive years enable the supervisor 
and his assistants to note developments 
and to encourage progress. 

The Tennessee Council realizes that 
its present yearly testing plan can reach 
only the small percentage of high-school 
graduates who enter Tennessee colleges. 
Perhaps a plan may be worked out later 
to test the whole graduating class of 
every school. In the meantime the Coun- 
cil is testing the group it can reach. 
Fortunately, this group seems large 
enough, and representative enough, to 
give a very fair sample of the efficiency 
of the teaching. Furthermore, the test- 
ing reaches into every county system and 
into every city system in the state: it 
touches the whole state. 

On the basis of each yearly test the 
Tennessee Council makes up honor lists 
of schools. First honors, for averages 
above 65, were awarded to 48 schools the 
first year and to 59 schools the second. 
Second honors, for averages that are low- 
er but still above the general average for 
the state, are given to even larger num- 
bers of schools. The standard for second 
honors has been kept reasonably low in 
order to awaken a broad interest in the 
competition. The very fact that a school 
is not on one of the honor lists serves 
notice that the school is at best only av- 
erage and gives it something to answer 
for in the community. The honor lists 
have attracted much attention. They 
are given wide publicity through the 
Tennessee Teacher, a monthly magazine 
that reaches parctically all the state’s 
teachers. Public interest has been suffi- 
cient to cause republication in daily and 
weekly papers throughout the state. 

This publicity given to the schools be- 
cause of their work in English tends to 
emphasize the importance of the Eng- 
lish teacher. Too frequently in the past 
no special skill has been considered nec- 
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essary to teach the mother-tongue. But 
the yearly reports to the principal show 
him that only the efficient English teach- 
er can get results. And the community 
interest in the rating of the school makes 
him the more concerned to maintain the 
quality of the English teaching. 

The testing on a state-wide basis is an 
effort to give eyes to the teachers and 
school officials in every county, to let 
them see themselves in relation to the 
rest of the state. If and when the indi- 
vidual English teacher comes to realize 
that he needs assistance, he can be in- 
duced to seek it out: the principal can 
advise him more intelligently and more 
effectively. One school official sum- 
marized the results of the two yearly 
tests and sent these to the principals of 
the six high schools under his supervision. 
He called attention to the detailed re- 
ports already sent by the Tennessee 
Council to each principal and concluded: 
“T suggest that you and your English 
teachers devote some study to these re- 
ports. Especially those teachers whose 
students have been low on both reports 
should be urged to review critically their 
entire teaching procedures.” Such sup- 
port as this from school officials helps 
greatly to furnish the motive for im- 
proving English teaching, through help- 
ful advice to those teachers who are now 
least successful. 

This business of helping teachers, of 
giving them a more efiective English 
program to follow, has already been 
mentioned as the second big objective of 
the Tennessee Council. In fact, the whole 
yearly testing plan is only a means of 
reaching this second objective. The in- 
formation and the motivation provided 
as a result of the testing is causing many 
schools to work independently toward 
a more effective English course. The 
Council, for its part, is seeking tangible 
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ways and means to promote the most 
effective methods of teaching English. 

But what are the most effective meth- 
ods? The Tennessee Council has no pet 
system of its own. Neither does it try to 
pick and choose, among the many ex- 
cellent practices of “‘conservatives” and 
“progressives,” those that the Council 
considers best adapted to the schools. It 
prefers simply to recommend the meth- 
ods of those teachers who are proving 
their efficiency by the high standing of 
their students. 

The yearly testing brings into clear 
relief the most effective English teachers. 
Two years of pooling placement tests 
from twenty-six colleges have made a 
score of teachers stand out like mountain 
peaks over the state. To the evidence of 
the last two years can be added statis- 
tics collected during the preceding four- 
teen years on some ten thousand fresh- 
men entering the University of Ten- 
nessee. The available statistics reveal 
those teachers who have been unusually 
successful over a period of years. Such 
teachers have proved that they know 
what should go into a sound English 
course. If the common denominator of 
their teaching practices can be found, 
the Tennessee Council will have some- 
thing to recommend with confidence. 

During the last two years the Ten- 
nessee Council has been studying the 
work of these outstanding teachers as a 
basis for a teacher’s manual. Represen- 
tatives of the Council have spent many 
hours in the classrooms of these teachers 
to observe their procedures, and the 
teachers themselves have prepared de- 
tailed outlines of their courses. The rep- 
resentatives and the teachers concerned 
make up a sort of informal committee to 
prepare the English manual, which is to 
be issued by the State Department of 
Education. It is hoped that this material 
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will be ready for publication by the fall 
of 1945. Although the manual now pro- 
jected will concern itself primarily with 
the four years of the high school— 
Grades [IX—XII, inclusive—it should be 
applicable in part to the grades and in 
part to college. Later the Council hopes 
to prepare a manual more ey 
for the earlier years. 

The Tennessee Council of oe 
of English is not waiting, however, for 
publication of the teacher’s manual be- 
fore getting under way its program for 
the improvement of teaching. Through 
the members of the State Department of 
Education and interested English teach- 
ers in all parts of the state, it is encour- 
aging study groups, county by county or 
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district by district. For example, one of 
the district visitors for the high schools 
has recently held eleven conferences 
with high-school principals on improv- 
ing the English program. On checking 
later, he found that'these principals had 
held 142 special faculty meetings to work 
toward a better English program, had 
made 288 visits to classrooms in the in- 
terest of supervising English improve- 
ment, and had held 276 personal con- 
ferences with English teachers with the 
same end in view. This is only one of 
many instances in which English teach- 
ers and school officials are co-operating 
wholeheartedly in the state-wide effort 
to raise the standard of English teaching 
in Tennessee. 


Fridays for Poetry 


HERBERT V. OGDEN‘ 


Mosr young people can understand 
and appreciate poetry, even very good 
poetry. And people need poetry. Poems 
are frequently short but complete lit- 
erary experiences. They are concentrated 
writing and as difficult as any other lit- 
erary materials students will find. It can 
be said that students who have learned 
to read poetry can read anything and 
enjoy it. What better material for teach- 
ing students how to read works of art? 
Of course, these facts are well known. 
But here is a plan for teaching poetry 
appreciation which worked well for the 
writer and his classes when he was teach- 
ing English and dramatics at Ridgewood 
High School, New Jersey, instead of 
cleaning fifty-caliber machine guns and 
acting as radio man and general deck 
hand on one of the A.A.F.’s rescue boats 
in New Guinea. 


* Department of English language and literature, 
University of Michigan. 





Here is how we started. For several 
weeks the teacher had devoted the Fri- 
day periods to reading aloud to the class, 
interrupting at times for comments and 
discussion, and always discussing the 
work of art at the end. He read short 
stories and poetry mostly, because these 
are the most popular complete art ex- 
periences which can be fitted into a peri- 
od, with time for discussion not only of 
the work of art but also of the ideas in- 
volved. Short poems were always read 
twice, frequently with preparatory 
statements or questions before, and al- 
most always further discussion between 
the readings. In order to analyze some 
poetic device, the teacher would use one 
of the two or more readings to pick out 
bits and call attention to the interesting 
element involved, thus developing meta- 
phor sense, awareness of rhythm, ono- 
matopoeia, etc. 

But those Fridays were only pre- 
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liminaries. This teacher believed that 
students get to know and-like poetry 
best by reading it themselves, aloud, and 
preferably for an audience. Through care- 
ful preparation the individual gets to 
know his poem thoroughly. He becomes 
a poetry exponent, for always it is some- 
thing which he has selected; that ele- 
ment has important psychological values 
both in selling other students and in sell- 
ing himself. Poetry is read aloud, as it 
should be. And the training in poise, 
self-expression, and public speaking is 
also of great value. 

Mimeographed lists of available books 
containing short poems were distributed. 
In the preparation not only the class li- 
brary and the school library but also the 
town library and the bookstores were 
considered. Several good poetry books 
are available almost universally for 
twenty-five cents or slightly more, and 
ownership of poetry books has important 
values both practical and psychological. 
The books were classified as nearly as 
possible as to type, and each was marked 
with one to four stars to indicate grada- 
tions of difficulty. There was also a par- 
enthetic notation as to where the book 
could be procured. The teacher then ex- 
plained the list, making comments on 
several of the books in a way designed to 
arouse interest, further advertising sev- 
eral books by holding them up, either 
because they were attractively bound, 
because there were many of that title 
available, or because they contained ma- 
terials particularly likely to appeal to 
some student or students the teacher 
anticipated would be problems. In a 
couple of cases the teacher said, ““There’s 
something here I particularly want to 
show you, Ted, and I'll save this one for 
you if you want to borrow it.” Then the 
assignment. ‘‘Everyone have a poetry 
book in class next Friday and be pre- 
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pared to read a poem you like for the 
class.”’ Then a few general rules, best add- 
ed to the mimeographed list. 


1. Prepare thoroughly by reading the poem 
you select numerous times. 

2. Be sure you understand everything in 
the poem, not only the ideas and facts and how 
to pronounce the words, but also how the sense 
of the wording goes. 

3. Read for meaning, not rhythm. Read it 
almost as you read prose. If there is music 
there, it will come out, and the ideas of the 
poem and the subtleties of music will not be 
drowned out by monotonous pounding. 

4. Read your selection at least twice aloud, 
in full voice as you will read it to the class. 
Actors do this in preparing parts. (Confirmation 
from students who have been in plays.) It may 
make you feel silly, but that’s actually good 
for you, because you have a reason for doing it, 
and the best way of getting over all kinds of 
stage fright is to know what’s happening in 
you, why, and to get used to the sensation in 
places and with people with whom it doesn’t 
matter. As at home, first in the cellar perhaps 
where no one can hear, later for Mom or Pop 
or someone else you select, perhaps a friend 
from this class. That principle for combatting 
stage fright works well in social situations too. 
Practice asking your mother or sister to dance, 
and the chances are you'll be easier on the 
dance floor. O.K., so you would feel silly, and it 
seems crazy. Do you prefer feeling silly in 
public? Or will you stay away from dances 
all your life? And will you say next Friday 
(mimicking), “Oh, gee, teacher, I can’t read 
poetry.” Or gruffly, “Unprepared.” “Unpre- 
pared,” a nice manly way of concealing the 
fact that you’re scared stiff of standing up in 
front of the class and reading something you 
vourself like. 


Then the teacher read a poem that he 
could be sure even the dumbest and 
most insensitive person in that class 
would like. Kipling, or Service perhaps. 
“Do you like that? Well, there are plenty 
more of that variety and just as good. 
Read any poem you wish to, provided it 
can pass censorship—don’t get it off a 
wall somewhere. And put it over.’”’ And 
teacher again called attention to the need 
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for reading for meaning, by punctuation 
- not line length, rhythm, and rhyme. And 
he read a bit of “Gunga Din” or what- 
not over again, first emphasizing rhythm 
and gradually increasing accent on the 
beat until it was obviously ridiculous to 
everyone, even good for a laugh. Then 
the teacher read a bit of the same poem 
properly. 

That, with further explanation of the 
rules for preparation, seemed adequate 
as motivation and assignment-making. 
But, frankly, it did run into the Monday 
period. And then again on Thursday the 
teacher reminded the class by reading a 
couple of poems, and singing another, 
Masefield’s ‘‘Cargoes,”’ with the idea of 
showing how different kinds of poems 
need to be handled differently, and how 
the music can be brought out without de- 
struction of meaning and subtlety. And 
how language,-music, and visual aid are 
interrelated in the one aid of poetics. 
Then, just for fun, and as an ice-breaker, 
the teacher invited a couple of good 
readers to read to the class a couple of 
old standbys familiar to all. Comments 
on the reading skills involved very nearly 
polished off that period too, but the re- 
sults next day were worth it. 

Last-minute instructions. Stand up, 
good posture, for boys a modified boxer’s 
stance, feet a foot and a half apart, left 
leg slightly forward, left arm also, the 
hand holding the left side of the book at 
the top. Right hand holding the lower 
right side of the book. But not stiff. And 
don’t think too much about posture. 
Keep your chin reasonably up though, 
and keep the book out of your face. We 
won't criticize your posture unless it 
definitely interferes with our enjoyment 
of your reading. Girls stand with your 
feet closer together and gracefully, but 
don’t worry about how you look either. 
Keep your mind on putting that poem 





over, and you'll be graceful and attrac- 
tive in the best and most natural way, 
unconsciously. Your face and your pos- 
ture will be interesting and alive because 
your mind and your emotions are alive, 
and because you will not be self-con- 
scious and stiff. Just say, “I shall read,” 
and give the title, “by,” and give the 
author, and perhaps, “from,” and give 
the title of the book from which you are 
reading. No prefaces. And no apologies, 
“T’m sorry, I have a cold” or anything 
like that. Chances are we won’t even 
notice it if you’re intent on your job. 
Just start in reading. When you’ve 
finished, sit down. And, remember, 
there’s no hurry about finishing and sit- 
ting down. Maintain your poise right 
through. 

The readings were excellent and were 
taken most seriously, except for the natu- 
ral levity involved with Ogden Nash and 
a few like writers. Each reader was criti- 
cized as we had criticized each other’s 
work before, with real effort to say 
what’s good as well as what’s bad and to 
make all criticisms frank but construc- 
tive. Of course, ridicule was not per- 
mitted, but there was no need to say 
anything about that. Many of the selec- 
tions were light, but others were from 
the four-star books, and the quality of 
the literature selected was to go up week 
by week at a thoroughly satisfactory 
rate. A few read by rhythm and rhyme 
and showed serious public speaking 
weaknesses; but, by and large, the em- 
phasis of our discussion was on such 
things as purposeful variety in tempo, 
volume, and pitch; the uses of the pause 
and accent for emphasis; bringing out 
onomatopoetic effects; voice quality for 
mood; timbre and nails in the voice 
where suitable to strengthen emotion; 
interesting voice patterns; the reading of 
dialogue, whether dramatically inter- 
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preted or to be read simply. The training 
in public speaking was going on all the 
time but largely unconsciously. Weeks 
later the emphasis of our discussion was 
to turn more and more to the poetry it- 
self and the ideas for human living which 
the reading of a poem suggested. Only 
occasionally was more than a minute 
spent on criticizing the performance, and 
that usually to bring out some point 
more or less new or shiningly illustrated 
here. Sometimes the time came to say, 
“T think that was superb reading.’”’ Or, 
“That in my opinion is the best job of 
reading Ed has done for us.”” Such praise 
occasionally and honestly used can 
mean more encouragement than much 
talking, and it saves time. There are al- 
ways things to do. 

Only about six poems were read the 
first day, though the teacher made defi- 
nite effort to keep the class moving and 
not linger too long or get involved in 
lengthy debate. A couple of the readings 
were too long for practical purposes, and 
it was decided by mutual consent that 
readings should be limited to not more 
than thirty lines. There was almost uni- 
versal eagerness and attention through- 
out the period. At the end so many 
wanted to read poetry every day for a 
while that it seemed well to postpone 
other units at least until the first 
“round” had been made. After all, it 
isn’t every day that high-school students 
beg to study poetry every day instead 
of just once a week. 

In four more days the rounds of the 
class had been made. The teacher also 
gave readings from time to time, usually 
to emphasize some possibility of inter- 
pretation or to introduce a different and 
more difficult kind of poetry. The teach- 
er encouraged the same frankness in 
criticizing his reading that the class had 
learned to apply to the reading of stu- 
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dents. And he didn’t lose a thing by it— 
indeed, he gained esteem; but, of course, 
there was no need for inviting comment 
if he had chosen not to. Certainly the 
students didn’t expect to have a chance 
to get back at teacher. After the first 
round, there was still enough interest to 
continue work with poetry every day, 
but the teacher vetoed that idea. Better 
not to overdo a good thing. And besides 
there were other things to be done. But 
Friday was to continue to be poetry day 
indefinitely. It was decided that only ten 
stunts would be assigned to prepare 
for each week’s poetry class. That way 
there would not be so much going stale 
through waiting. On the very next Fri- 
day a Negress gave a reading which had 
more than perfection. It had purpose, 
powerful emotion, and great personal 
dignity. Yes, it was a poem by a Negro. 
And a poem of protest. But the emotion 
carried over from reader to audience full 
and strong, which is to say the reader let 
the poet speak, restraining her own raw 
emotion, and doing a beautiful job of act- 
ing in the process. That reading and its 
enthusiastic response gave the teacher 
something he had been waiting for. Pub- 
lic speaking, including poetry reading for 
an audience, should not be just a shell, 
just the tricks and devices of communi- 
cation. It should be communication 
whole, and that involves having some- 
thing to say, something you want very 
much to say, as well as knowing how to 
say it. So here was a new assignment. 
Try to find something which says some- 
thing you really believe in, believe in 
strongly. Then read it skilfully and with 
dignity and restraint, and you may do as 
beautiful a bit of reading as Helen did 
today. Reading poetry can be a fine art, 
like playing the violin or acting Hamlet. 
But artistic interpretation is always 
greater when there is a direct emotional 
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force behind it, provided there is re- 
straint sufficient and justice to the writ- 
er’s or composer’s intention. In other 
words, try to find something you want to 
propagandize for or against, and find the 
material to use to that end. Perhaps you 
will write your own material. If so, don’t 
worry whether it’s poetry you’re writing. 
It may be without your knowing. But 
make it brief, the equivalent of thirty 
lines or less, and make it as concentrated 
and as beautiful as you can write. You 
may turn off something that’s just right 
almost the first crack or you may re- 
write a dozen or more times. But make it 
say something you believe in, and say it 
so that other people will both under- 
stand and feel as you do about it. You 
may find it better to write concen- 
tratedly and subtly. Let your audience 
work a little to get your meaning. Things 
sink deeper when people have to exer- 
cise their minds to grasp them. 

That was the beginning of a creative 
writing unit which was to tenant a long 
string of Fridays after the poetry unit 
had moved into leisure-time activity and 
the dramatic club. A few good poems, 
and a few sincere but crude ones, came 
out of the assignment and many strong 
readings of the work of published poets. 
However, it was soon apparent to the 
teacher that these youngsters by and 
large believed nothing strongly enough 
to necessitate poetic expression. It was 
the job of the creative writing unit to 
help young people find what underneath 
they really did believe. And which of the 
things they loved were endangered and 
in need of their protection. And which of 
the things they believed in needed their 
help if they were ever to be born and 
grow. Hope, fear, anger, all emotion can 
be channeled into art with good effect for 
all concerned. 

Soon we were moving into the audi- 





torium for Friday poetry sessions, and 
students were selecting things to read 
for large audiences, or at least in a large 
room. The class was deliberately scat- 
tered all over the auditorium, so that the 
reading might be criticized from all dis- 
tances and angles. Again public speaking 
techniques came to the fore, this time 
with different problems to be met. The 
critics themselves gained importantly 
from the experience, for it was necessary 
for them also to be heard and understood 
all over the auditorium. 

And after a round of such readings and 
criticisms, the public address system was 
set up each Friday for a few weeks. New 
problems, microphone techniques, the 
arts of radio, the thrilling possibilities 
of amplification to be explored. The pos- 
sibilities of reading softly, even dropping 
to a whisper and yet be heard by hun- 
dreds, all the subtleties possible to the 
medium. And side discussions on radio 
and the crooner and what that has meant 
for American music, good and bad. Then 
the suggestion: Why not use sound 
effects to strengthen poetic readings 
where that would be a suitable device? 

From that into dozens of interesting 
experiments. Reading poetics in a dark- 
ened room and with a spotlight. From 
above, full on the face, to one side or the 
other, from below. Several spots, colored 
lenses. Different colors for different 
effects. Reading from memory in total 
darkness or with a small light behind 
closed curtains. Lowering the movie 
screen and playing colors upon it with a 
crude color organ. Music, too, in the 
background,’ the possibilities of increas- 
ing and diminishing volume. Flash of 
lights and roll of drums for climax. 
Choral reading by groups of three, five, 
or seven, or more. Dramatic reading with 
several students taking specific parts. 
Choral reading with cues like “boy’s 
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voices,” “girl’s voices,’ “Peter,” “the 
narrator,” and so on. 

We had a lot of fun. And if someone 
asks, “But just what did they learn?” 


hitiveiiawed E nglish : An Experiment 


MARJORIE S. WATTS' 


Every teacher who is alive to social 
currents is realizing, not without a 
quickened pulse, that the time has come 
to do what he can about intercultural 
understanding. Common sense dictates 
that including a unit of intercultural in- 
terest in a course cannot settle the matter 
and that the most fruitful efforts toward 
enlightenment are those made in casual 
daily contacts. Yet a carefully guided 
functional unit can quite successfully be 
used in any high-school English class, 
both for intercultural understanding and 
for motivations. In this account of such a 
unit it will be observed that, after pre- 
paring certain simple materials and for- 
mulating a general plan, the teacher 
adapted the plan to developments in 
student interest. 

These juniors were the ones of whom 
their English teachers of the previous 
year exclaimed, ‘Heavens, I’m sorry for 
you! They couldn’t even learn to spell. 
Didn’t want to.”’ 

It appeared that their native element 
was confusion and endless noisy chatter. 
They ignored the new teacher, that first 
session, in a manner that spoke plainly 
for itself: “Pretty soon she’ll start on 
the same old dope we always get rammed 
down our throats.”’ 

So they were astonished into quiet- 
ness when she passed out mimeographed 

tA member of the faculty of the Senior High 


School, Bloomfield, N.J., and a frequent contributor 
to the English Journal. 
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the writer recommends use of a. club, 
knife, or perhaps a set of twin fifty- 
caliber machine guns. I have some here 
I'd be glad to be rid of forever and ever. 


sheets of songs. What was the game? 
They didn’t even think they could sing, 
anyhow. Several scornful, half-nervous 
laughs punctuated the stillness, but here 
and there eyes gleamed furtively. Sure, 
they’d heard “Whoopee-Ti-Yo”’ on the 
radio. The teacher hummed the air 
thoughtfully. 

“*That ain’t the way I heerd it,’” 
cracked Sam and was rewarded by the 
inevitable roar and squeal of laughter. 

Miss Frank was smiling, too. “Show us 
how you ‘heerd’ it,” she suggested, and, 
blushing, Sam did. Yes, that was the 
variation of the folk song that most of 
them knew, so they sang it. The second 
time through they “swung” it. Some- 
body started what passed for a tenor, 
and the teacher liked it. Everybody was 
smiling; everybody was pulling together. 
This was fun! This wasn’t even English! 

Wild horses could hardly have pre- 
vented them from going on to the other 
songs on the sheets—‘“‘I Ride an Old 
Paint’—-then to some of the spirituals 
beginning with a familiar lively one, 
“She'll Be Coming ’Round the Moun- 
tain.”” Henry and Dollee, of the black 
faces, sang entranced. In this world of 
music they were both at home and ac- 
cepted into the larger group. Miss Frank 
pointed out that a spiritual could be 
found for every mood. “Think how you 
feel when you flunk a test,” she said— 
and they appreciatively rendered, ‘‘No- 
body Knows the Trouble [I’ve Had.” 
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Trouble sometimes, maybe, but not right 
now, the previously sullen or preoccu- 
pied faces alight. 

Finally, having completely discounted 
the one persistent monotone singing 
along in happy oblivion, and an occa- 
sional very sour tone, Miss Frank ob- 
served, “‘Well, I think we’re good enough 
to go on the road! While we rest our 
vocal chords, let’s see whether you know 
about any other kind of folklore beside 
what we have from the cowboys and 
the Negroes.”’ 

“Folklore?” demanded a_ skeptical 
voice obligingly. 

And so the door opened into Paul 
Bunyan’s tall stories. Who had been 
saying that these youngsters lacked imag- 
ination? To be sure, the very obvious 
exaggerations of the Bunyan stories ap- 
pealed to them more than the subtler 
fancies of the translations of Indian 
poetry. But again they were in their own 
territory when the rhythm of Lew Sar- 
ett’s Chippewa Medicine Dance, “The 
Blue Duck,” proved to be the same as 
certain modern dance rhythms. After all, 
they conceded, what’s the difference? 

Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! 

Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! 

Hee-ya! Hoi-ya! 

Hee-ya! Hoi-ya! 
or 


Dance with a dolly 
With a hole in her stocking. 


After several days spent on folklore 
the class was more impressed by the 
enjoyable aspects of its stories, dances, 
and songs than with the fact that it was 
“old stuff.” They expressed a vast prefer- 
ence for the songs. Cowboy songs were 
great. So were some of the spirituals. 
You had to hand it to the Negroes, they 
sure could make up songs and sing ’em. 
Of course, a cowboy, now, is more, well, 
glamorous. Like Paul Bunyan. 


Without wincing at the descriptive 
adjective, Miss Frank seized the wel- 
come opportunity to inquire why this 
is so. Come to think of it, somebody ad- 
mitted, stuff about the Indian and the 
Negro never does seem as “glamorous,”’ 
especially the latter. With a mental 
reservation for Henry and Dollee, Miss 
Frank quickly inquired whether pos- 
sibly the white man has never complete- 
ly overcome his feeling of superiority to 
the Indian. She showed the class Chris- 
topher La Farge’s As Long as the Grass 
Shall Grow, with its encouraging account 
of the changing attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the Indian. Helen Post’s 
remarkable photographic illustrations 
“sold” the book to two students, who 
gave jointly a report to the class in which 
they really had something to say. 

Were there any such books about the 
Negro? Yes, indeed. Miss Frank was 
primed for this step, of course, and had 
arranged with both the town library and 
the school library to set aside a shelf of 
books of intercultural interest. Within 
the next two weeks students reported 
on books such as those listed in the 
bibliography at the end of this paper. 
These reports were informal—in fact, 
conversational. “Well, in my book it 
ae ” “Ves, but the fellow that 
” 

Remembering her first look at the 
blasé faces of this class, Miss Frank 
found the change on them at this point 
quite stirring. They did not look exactly 
happy. Interested, yes, but baffled. Yet 
such expressions result only from think- 
ing. Some of the thoughts had begun to 
pop out in discussions. Here are our 
brothers and friends dying for American 
democracy. Pretty soon some of us fel- 
lows will be “‘in it,” too. But, holy cats, 
you die for something that’s, well, just 
about O.K., and, brother, there’s trouble 
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here in this country! ‘‘All men are created 
equal”? We don’t act so! Look at what 
a smart man like George Washington 
Carver had to go through, just because 
he was a Negro. Yeah, Duke Ellington, 
too. He can’t even stay in hotels in 
towns where his band plays. A slight, 
ominous growl flickered through the 
group, and Jim rose to say heatedly that 
you golla be careful. He’d read in the 
paper about a gang of niggers—there 
was the word, out in the open!—who’d 
wrecked a place and hurt some white 
folks. Everybody sensed that Jim had 
made a kind of mistake, something not 
Emily Post; because everybody liked 
Henry and Dollee. What would Miss 
Frank do? 

“Jim, do you know what white people 
in the North were called by white people 
in the South during the Civil War?” she 
mildly inquired. 

“Sure. ‘Damn Yankees,’”’ a voice 
spoke up. “Some of ’em still call us that.” 

“As much as they did eighty years 
ago?” 

“Oh, no. We’re getting to know each 
other better.”’ 

“Exactly. Have you noticed that, 
when people do know each other as indi- 
viduals, they don’t want to use nick- 
names that hurt?” 

The silence answered affirmatively. 
There was Henry, with his inimitable 
gift for storytelling; Dollee, who could 
play on the piano both high-class stuff 
and boogiewoogie like nobody’s business; 
Jim, himself, not just a “Wop,” but 
already owner of a small newspaper 
stand; Mike, not just a “Polack,” but 
football quarterback. 

“Would you like to discuss it?” 
pressed Miss Frank. 

“Well, we’re all Americans,” ven- 
tured Peggy. 

“Tt makes trouble, calling names like 
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that,” said Pete. “Makes a guy hit 
back. It ain’t—isn’t exactly fair.” 

In a democracy, they continued, 
piecing it out awkwardly together, you’ve 
got to have certain rules for fair play, 
and everybody’s got to live up to them. 
Because everybody is supposed to count, 
not just the Fiihrer or the emperor. 
Like in a football game, sort of. You 
stick together or you lose the game. 
Like the Allies could lose the war, if 
they got in each other’s hair. So the 
group drew up what finally satisfied 
everyone as a list of essential standards, 
as follows: 


STANDARDS FOR FAIR PLAY 


. Consideration of others 

. Respect for rules 

. Careful choice of leaders 

. Equal rights and obligations 

. Working together 

. Avoiding prejudice by getting the facts 

. Granting everyone the privilege of his be 
liefs and of the expression of them 

. Honesty 
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Miss Frank then asked each one to 
write about a situation in which one or 
more of these standards had not been 
met. Pages rolled in full of instances in 
homes, the school, the neighborhood, 
the community. This assignment was 
not labeled “written composition” any 
more than the discussions were labeled 
“oral composition.” But here one must 
spell and punctuate, because the papers 
were to be passed around for silent read- 
ing, and some of them would be talked 
over. 

During this period of revision Miss 
Frank turned over to two groups of 
three each, who had finished the job, 
The Races of Mankind, by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Jane Weltfish, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee ($0.10), 
and the booklet of the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education, Probing Our Preju- 
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dices, by Hortense Powdermaker, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers ($0.65). 
The report on the former left the class 
wide-eyed by tearing down scientifically 
the myth of white superiority. The sec- 
ond awoke them to the nature and the 
frequency of prejudice, to what it does 
to its possessor and to society, and to 
how to overcome it. One of the. girls who 
made the report tried on the class a 
simple test suggested in the book. 

“Write down,” she directed, “these 
words. Chinese—Italian—Negro—Cath- 
olic—Baptist—Jew. Cross out any of 
them that give you a kind of uneasy or 
fighty feeling to think about.” She 
laughed shyly. “I tried it on myself, 
and there were two—I’d rather not tell 
which—that I had to cross out. I guess 
‘most everybody would cross out some- 
thing, if he was honest. But I figured— 
maybe we could do it again later and 
see if we’ve changed our minds.”’ 

“That would be interesting,” agreed 
Miss Frank. “I'll keep your lists so that 
you can compare them with the later 
ones.”’ 

As the students read one another's 
accounts of violations of the standards 
of fair play, they found two topics recur- 
ring so frequently that they were selected 
for discussion. These were the black 
market and discrimination because of 
race or color. For these topics Miss 
Frank formed case-conference problems, 
as follows: 


I. THE BAILEYS AND THE BLACK 
MARKET 


Several days a week Mr. Bailey drives to 
work in his car. The other days he goes by bus 
to save gas. On those days when the car is at 
home Mrs. Bailey is likely to use it for shop- 
ping. Thus when a real need arises, such as 
medicine from the drug store, there is no gas. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Bailey considers herself 
lucky because she has found a meat market 
where points are not needed. 


Mr. Bailey is a peace-loving man who hates 
to start an argument, because he seldom wins. 
His wife has heard reports that there really is 
enough gas, meat, and so on, but that the gov- 
ernment bungles the job of rationing. Mr. 
Bailey believes that it is easier to buy gas from 
the black market and to let his wife use her 
judgment about the family buying without his 
interfering. ° 


Ask yourself: 


1. Are any standards of fair play abused in the 
Bailey home? Explain. How many people are 
affected by what these two people do? 

2. Apply to this situation the quotation: “All 
men are created equal.” Do the Baileys fulfil 
this fundamental American principle? 

3. If you were in Mrs. Bailey’s place, would 
you accept the report about rationing with- 
out investigating it? Is it possible that 
propaganda is behind this report? Explain. 

4. What harm does the black market do? In 
what ways can the average person help put 
an end to it? 


Try this: 

State exactly what changes in the Bailey 
family’s daily life would benefit them and the 
community as well. 


Il. INTERRACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
IN SCHOOL 


Helen Tama is a Japanese-Ameritan high- 
school girl. That is, her father and mother as 
well as she herself were all born in America, of 
Japanese ancestry. Her father is a respected 
lawyer. Since the Japanese attack on the United 
States this family has been very unhappy. 
They have loved the stories of old Japan, and, 
while their loyalty to the United States is 
deep, they realize that all Japanese are under 
a cloud of suspicion. 

In high school Helen feels this especially 
strongly. She has noted a coolness on the part 
of some students who were formerly friendly. 
Her interest and marks in Spanish make her the 
logical choice for Spanish Club president, but 
the position has been won by a white girl whose 
record is not nearly so high. This situation has 
made Helen so miserable that she wants to leave 
school. Since finding a position would be hard 
for her, leaving school would only lead to 
further unhappiness. 
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Ask yourself: 

1. Have any standards of fair play been abused 
in this situation? Discuss. 

2. Do people reason when they make distinc- 
tions based upon the color of one’s skin, his 
race, or his nationality? Or are they accept- 
ing a secorfdhand prejudice? 

3. What arguments can you give that Helen 
should or should not have been elected presi- 
dent of the Spanish Club? Could anything 
still be done about it by the students if 
thev changed their minds? Can you give 
instances when you yourself have changed 
an opinion after becoming acquainted with 
the facts? 

4. Do you believe that the war will tend to 
strengthen or to break down interracial and 
international prejudices? Why? 

Try this: 

State what action you believe should be 
taken by Helen’s schoolmates from this point 
on and your reasons. 

The discussions of both these case- 
conference studies made evident a lag 
between theory and practice which was 
only to be expected at this stage. For 
theoretically every member of the group 
recognized violations of the very stand- 
ards of fair play which he had helped to 
set up. In the instance of the black 
market, the abused standards, they 
agreed, were consideration of others, 
respect for rules, equal rights and obli- 
gations, working together, and honesty. 
In that of the Japanese-American girl, 
they were equally certain that the school 
students had violated consideration of 
others, careful choice of leaders, and 
avoidance of prejudice. Yet in the dis- 
cussion a large majority of the class 
frankly identified themselves at first with 
Mrs. Bailey and with Helen Tama’s 
Caucasian classmates. 

It was only when a courageous few 
questioned what their brothers and 
friends in the service would say about 
the Baileys, and how any one of them 
would feel if he were in Helen Tama’s 
place, that less self-bound discussion was 
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possible. Eventually it was generally 
agreed that Mr. and Mrs. Bailey ought 
each to join a car pool, respectively, for 
traveling to work and for shopping. As 
for Helen Tama, there must, they 
reasoned, be some students and some 
teachers who understood how she felt. 
They ought to “have nerve enough” to be 
friendly. Even this would help. If they 
were smart, they would find some other 
office or honor and work to get her into 
it. She’s really an American, anyway, 
and maybe some day we'll be able to 
remember what the Japanese have given 
the world in art, for instance. 

Taking this somewhat astonishingly 
broad view as a cue, Miss Frank pur- 
sued the idea of discovering the contribu- 
tions of various races and nationalities 
to the enrichment of life in America, 
as well as the rest of the world. The 
students subdivided themselves into five 
small groups according to “favorite sub- 
jects,” as indicated in the list of famous 
names which follows: English (‘Best 
Books’’), music, science, social studies 
(“Statesmanship and Education”), and 
art. These lists first appeared in a publi- 
cation of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Better Teaching, February, 1944. A good 
deal of rivalry came into play as each 
group, under a chairman, undertook to 
pile up the notable achievements of per- 
sons of many racial and national strains. 


INTERNATIONAL AND INTERRACIAL 
CONTRIBUTORS 


TO AMERICA’S BEST BOOKS 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar Langston Hughes 
Cardinal Newman Franz Werfel 
Alexandre Pushkin Lin Yutang 

William Saroyan George Santayana 
Alexandre Dumas Henri Bergson 
Maurice Evans Richard Harrison 
George Kaufman Rabindranath Tagore 
Noel Coward Richard Wright 
Thomas Mann 
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TO MUSIC IN AMERICA 


Arturo Toscanini Bidu Sayao 

Gracie Fields Paul Robeson 
Gustav Mahler Yehudi Menuhin 
George Gershwin Bruno Walter 
Cecile Chaminade Giovanni Martinelli 


Kurt Weill Felix Mendelsohn- 
“Duke” Ellington Bartholdy 
Feodor Chaliapin Giacomo Meyerbeer 


Dorothy Maynor Jennie Lind 
Erich Korngold Leopold Stokowski 
Todd Duncan Edvard Grieg 


Leonid Massine Lily Pons 
Giovanni Palestrina Artur Rodzinski 
Roland Hayes Kirsten Thorborg 
Jan Sibelius Ethel Waters 
Eddie Cantor Hazel Scott 


Carmen Miranda Lotte Lehman 
Dimitri Metropolous Jascha Heifetz 
Irving Berlin Marian Anderson 
Antonin Dvorak R. Nathaniel Dett 
Fritz Kreisler 


TO SCIENCE IN AMERICA 


Florence Sabin Marie Curie 
Albert Einstein Charles P. Steinmetz 
George W. Carver Vilhjalmar Stefansson 
George Sperti Sperti Gregor J. Mendel 
Alexander Graham Hideyo Noguchi 

Bell Alexis Carrel 


TO STATESMANSHIP AND EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 


Benjamin Disraeli Confucius 
John S. Guggenheim James Oglethorp 
Booker T. Washington Alfred Nobel 
Andrew Carnegie Henry Morgenthau 
Joseph Pulitzer Louis Brandeis 
Cardinal Hayes 

TO ART IN AMERICA 
James Whistler Salvador Dali 
Tony Sarg Leonardo da Vinci 
Rosa Bonheur Vincent Van Gogh 
Hendrik W. Van Loon _ Titian 
Hiroshigi Sultan Mohammed 
Jacob Epstein Francisco Goya 
Malvina Hoffman Ogwa Pi 


One very apparent effect of these re- 
ports was the pride reflected in numerous 
students as they were able to tell of the 
accomplishments of men and women born 
in countries where their own parents 


or grandparents were born. It appeared 
to be the strategic point at which to 
ask for anecdote about names and fami- 
lies. An account of this procedure ap- 
peared in the June, 1944, English Journal 
under the title of ‘Our Alien Ancestors,” 
and again it proved a successful device. 
In a way it was a test of the effective- 
ness of the whole unit, for it demon- 
strated that students who at the outset 
had been inclined to an extremely nar- 
row outlook could listen with apprecia- 
tion to evidence that eighteen Old 
World strains were represented in their 
New World group. 

Other tests? In this unit only informal 
tests were employed, although more 
formal ones can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education. The 
rechecking of the series of names of 
minority groups revealed, not a com- 
plete disappearance of prejudice, but a 
definite decrease. This undoubtedly 
showed more honest thought than if 
every girl and boy had at this stage 
crossed off no names at all. One more 
test exercise, useful for short written 
composition was used. Dividing into 
three sections, those in each section 
wrote what they would reply to anyone 
who made one of the following state- 
ments to them. 


1. “I wouldn’t like a Chinaman for a neigh- 
bor. They are ignorant people.” 

2. “The Russians aren’t like us. They want 
to rule the world.” 

3. “All Germans are untrustworthy. They 
all believe in Hitler.” 

These average minds now gave clear 
indication of the influence on them of 
the various practices in the unit. In the 
replies one came across such sentences 
as these: 

How can we call the Chinese ignorant when 


we think of Lin Yutang and Mme Chiang Kai- 
shek? 
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Vina Nadisluk, right here in our class, is a 
Russian. We like her. She isn’t bossy. 

I am a violinist, and I don’t believe Fritz 
Kreisler or Jascha Heifetz are sneaky. That is 
pretty silly. 

We are just as strange to people in other 
countries as they are to us. But if the war 
makes the world democratic, we have to work 
together. 

During this unit of intercultural edu- 
cation the students were not learning 
about democracy. They were living it. 
They practiced the clear thinking and 
the free discussion necessary to citizen- 
ship. To quote Mortimer Adler: “Public 
debate of public issues lies at the heart 
of democracy.” They were playing down 
differences among themselves and em- 
phasizing similarities. Henry and Dollee 


did not stand out as Negroes but as 
individuals with their own peculiar gifts. 
In this atmosphere there was no need 
to preach “‘tolerance,”’ with its acquired 
connotation of smug superiority. The 
word was never even mentioned. 

In interest, in friendliness, in facts 
about human beings, in willingness to 
grapple with realities, the five weeks 
spent on this unit paid permanent divi- 
dends. Every teacher who would like to 
experience success in such an undertak- 
ing must first examine his own preju- 
dices. If he is a keen observer of the in- 
creasing pressure of problems of the 
minorities, he will then proceed with the 
devotion of one who embarks on a 
mission. 


INTERCULTURAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I Am an American (Benjamin) 

Today’s Refugees, Tomorrow’s Citizens (Saeng- 
er) 

The Story of the American Negro (Brown) 

Folkways (Sumner) 

The Story of a Tenth of the Nation (Embree) 

Get Together, Americans (Davies and DuBois) 

From Many Lands (Adamic) 

Grandsons (Adamic) 

The Native’s Return (Adamic) 

The American Jew (Janowsky, ed.) 

For the Honor of the Nation (McCall et al.) 

And Keep Your Powder Dry (Margaret Mead) 

A Time for Greatness (Herbert Agar) 

Patterns of Culture (Ruth Benedict) 

Three Times I Bow (Carl Glick) 

Alien Americans (Schrieke) 


Americanization of Edward Bok (Bok) 

George Washington Carver (Holt) 

American Negro Spirituals (James Weldon 
Johnson) 

Brothers under the Skin (Carey McWilliams) 

Prejudice (Carey McWilliams) 

My Country and My People (Lin Yutang) 

Negro Builders and Heroes (Benjamin Brawley) 

Native Son (Richard Wright) 

As Long as the Grass Shall Grow (LaFarge) 

Twenty Years at Hull House (Addams) 

The Promised Land (Mary Antin) 

South American Primer (Mrs. K. C. Carr) 

The Soong Sisters (Emily Hahn) 

Within Our Gates (Mary McClellan) 

Up from Slavery (Booker T. Washington) 

The Russians (Albert R. Williams) 








Tie little colored girl in a Harlem 
school who with unconscious irony ends 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag with 
“liberty and justice far off” symbolizes 
the problem that our democracy still 
faces. Despite all our ideology, as one sol- 
dier wrote recently, the Army barracks 
even at the front echo with “dirty wop,”’ 
“lousy Jew,” “dumb Irishman,” “stupid 
Polack,” “nigger,” ‘stinkin’ French,” 
and ‘‘damn limey.”’ 

It is a challenge the schools must meet. 
In New York City the Board of Educa- 
tion is now studying the possible adop- 
tion of the Springfield Plan, which aims 
to teach democratic concepts more di- 
rectly through the curriculum and school 
experience. This is a heartening sign, but 
we have much to do. 

From the viewpoint of the dramatics 
teacher perhaps the radio offers the most 
direct method of inculcating democratic 
ideals, for the radio thrusts deep into the 
consciousness of our students. The de- 
mocracies have learned from the Axis 
how potent an instrument for propa- 
ganda radio can be. In our own country 
it was used effectively before the war 
with such programs as Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s “Air Raid” and Norman Cor- 
win’s “They Fly through the Air with 
the Greatest of Ease,” which warned 
against Fascist aggression. After the out- 
break of the war radio necame an even 
more powerful means of attack. Such 
programs as Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
“They Burned the Books,’ Norman Cor- 


* Mrs. Kaplan is a teacher of English in the Bronx 
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win’s ‘This Is War”’ series, ““The Treas-’ 


ury Star Parade” plays, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s ‘The Murder of Lidice,” 
and many others roused the people to 
patriotic fervor. The peace too has been 
considered over the air in such challeng- 
ing programs as Corwin’s “Untitled,”’ 
and the dramatization of George Creel’s 
book, War Criminals and Punishment. 

The teacher of high-school dramatics 
has a unique opportunity to bring the 
current issues sharply and entertainingly 
within the focus of the student through 
dramatic programs which utilize radio 
technique. The natural tendency would 
be to present the radio play unchanged to 
an audience of high-school students. 
That would be a mistake, for radio listen- 
ing requires the intimacy of the home, 
the easy chair, and the bow! of fruit. It is 
difficult to expect rapt attention from 
students who are massed into an audi- 
torium situation. Even the melodrama 
and stream-of-consciousness technique 
of an Arch Oboler or the montage and 
poetic effects of a Norman Corwin suffer 
distortion in this type of artificial listen- 
ing pattern. These difficulties are espe- 
cially magnified when, as is the com- 
mon practice, student-amateurs perform 
scripts in an atmosphere which would try 
the talents of professionals. 

The problem is to use the immediacy 
and impact of the radio in an auditorium 
situation. That problem can be solved by 
adapting the radio play so that there are 
both aural and visual appeals. The unify- 
ing figure of the announcer or narrator 
can be heard offstage, and the more dra- 
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matic scenes can be played briefly before 
the audience in a kind of visible montage. 
The narrator supplies the introduction, 
the situation, and the comments; the 
spotlight picks out prearranged groups 
on the totally dark stage which enact 
short, illustrative scenes. When the scene 
ends, the spot goes off, and the narrator 
takes up the thread while the stage re- 
mains in complete darkness. In this way 
many scenes, particularly of a didactic 
or documentary nature, can be presented 
as a fluid and dramatic performance. 

Problems of memorization, rehearsals, 
costuming, and staging are thus reduced 
to a minimum. The teacher of dramatics, 
beset by many other demands, usually 
spends many curricular and extra-curric- 
ular hours in rehearsals. A creditable one- 
act performance which plays fifteen to 
thirty minutes requires about five weeks 
of rehearsal. A radio sketch of equal length 
can be presented after two or three re- 
hearsals with a minimum of memoriza- 
tion. Thus many more plays can be pre- 
sented with consequent increased educa- 
tional dramatic experience for students 
as performers and audience. 

Settings and costumes to convey the 
proper atmosphere of the stage play are 
readily provided by radio. Over the air 
stage and costumes are magically de- 
signed in one breath—a word or two and 
you can move the action of the play from 
China to Chile and you can span cen- 
turies in a second. Take, for example, 
Joseph and Janet Ruscoll’s “The Awak- 
ening of Johnny Castle,” a play in The 
Treasury Star Parade, edited by William 
A. Bacher. The main character, Johnny, 
is transported from the United States to 
Poland, then to France, to China, and 
finally back home to the United States— 
all in a few minutes. 

Another consideration is the expense 
of high-school dramatic productions. 
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Royalties are often prohibitive, and 
the cost of scripts and staging usu- 
ally require the dramatic group to 
become an adroit advertising and 
ticket-selling agency. Radio productions, 
however, involve little expense. Most 
schools are equipped with microphones; 
only an occasional sound-effects record 
or device may have to be purchased and 
a little ingenuity such as in crushing cel- 
lophane before a microphone to create 
the illusion of the crackling of a huge fire 
(as in Benét’s “They Burned the 
Books”) achieves maximum dramatic 
effect with a minimum of expense. The 
music room can easily supply records of 
appropriate music for continuity and 
mood. Non-royalty scripts are lent to 
teachers and directors of workshops by 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange 
of the Federal Security Agency, the 
United States Office of Education, by the 
Council for Democracy, New York City, 
and by the New York City Association 
of Teachers of English. Other sources are 
100 Non-royalty Radio Plays, edited by 
William Kozlenko; The Treasury Star 
Parade, edited by William A. Bacher; 
and The Free World Theatre, edited by 
Oboler and Longstreet. In addition, most 
broadcasting stations and their adver- 
tisers will co-operate with the schools in 
furnishing certain scripts and in giving 
permission for school performances of 
their scripts. Of course, effective scripts 
to suit the occasion can be written by 
students or teachers. 

Some may object that the emphasis on 
radio would tend eventually to supersede 
the regular course in high-school dra- 
matics. There is no reason why the radio 
and the stage cannot work in comple- 
mentary fashion to the advantage of 
both. Certainly the aims of high-school 
dramatics are achieved as easily—if not 
more so—by the more economical radio 
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performance than by the unwieldy dra- 
matic presentation that requires tedious 
memorization, lengthy rehearsals, ad- 
vertising, ticket-selling, and all the con- 
comitants of a so-called “Big Show.” A 
mere listing of the chief aims of dra- 
matics indicates how much more easily 
the radio can realize them: useful self- 
expression, correct voice production, de- 
velopment of imagination in the inter- 
pretation of roles, training of body and 
voice to communicate thought and feel- 
ing, awareness of the audience without 
fear and with the desire to share experi- 
ences, personality development based on 
characters in literature and on the social 
responsibility of the individual in the 
team work of a performance, and develop- 
ment of judgment and appreciation 
through dramatic criticism. 

The combined aural and visual tech- 
nique can best be illustrated by its use in 
several programs given at the Bronx 
High School of Science, New York City. 

In connection with a “This Is the 
I:nemy” assembly program, we cut down 
the thirty-minute script of Benét’s 
“They Burned the Books” to play fifteen 
minutes, which seems the right length 
for the average assembly program with 
all its other “‘musts.”’ The announcer and 
narrator, with a microphone ofistage, 
served to introduce the play and 
give it its original continuity. The dra- 
matic scenes dealing with the the class- 
room, in which the Nazi replaces the 
regular teacher, and the scenes dealing 
with Schiller, Heine, Milton, Swift, the 
American, and the Frenchman were 
played briefly before the audience with 
quick shifting of scene through the use of 
the spotlight. 

This technique was improved on when 
we were requested to present a skit on 
the Bill of Rights. As can be seen from 
the appended script, the announcer is 





placed in the wings to provide the con- 
tinuity. The action of the play starts 
with a “planted” interruption from the 
school audience for—as Corwin puts it 

a “socko” beginning. On the stage each 
of the provisions of the Bill of Rights is 
dramatized in short scenes with an active 
spotlight for dramatic effect and quick 
timing. Only with radio technique is it 
possible to cover.so many aspects of a 
serious subject in so short a time. 

For another assembly program we 
were asked to give one short skit touch- 
ing on each of these events: Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Negro History Week, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Jefferson, 
Bill of Rights Week, and Brotherhood 
Week—all this in one program. 

The demands of such a program would 
ordinarily drive a teacher of dramatics 
to distraction, but the fragmentary na- 
ture of radio technique solves the prob- 
lem with consummate ease. We adapted 
a number of “Treasury Star Parade”’ 
programs and we not only used students 
on and off stage but “planted” some in 
different sections of the audience. These 
were picked out successively by a spot as 
they stood up to recite their names— 
Stokowski, Dubinsky, Murphy, Ein- 
stein, LaGuardia, etc., to highlight the 
“Americans—All” and brotherhood idea. 

Just for variety once we resorted to 
the trick device of pretending a complete 
broadcast. We used an original script 
written by one of the Dramatic Club 
members based on material provided by 
the Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration, called “For Lack 
of a Nail,” stressing the need for scrap 
collection. With the aid of the scientific 
experts in the dramatics group, micro- 
phones were rigged up, a control room 
simulated with the sound-effects men 
and their turntables, and a red electric 
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sign “On the Air” was used to signal the 
start and finish of the program. One stu- 
dent with eloquent gestures served as di- 
rector. The illusion was apparently com- 
plete, and the audience absolutely atten- 
tive and most compliant as to timing ap- 
plause. To this day some students believe 
we actually broadcast. This type of pro- 
gram can distort the emphasis by putting 
it on the technique rather than on the 
message and is therefore not so effective 
a device for didactic purposes as the 
others, but, used judiciously, it serves 
as an interesting exposition of radio 
technique. 

No course in educational dramatics 
can afford to neglect the new field of 
literature created by the radio. Though 
a good number of the scripts given over 
the air do not survive the one broadcast, 
we now have a mounting permanent lit- 
erature of the air contributed by such 
established writers as Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Norman Corwin, Arch Oboler, 
Maxwell Anderson, the late Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Philip Wylie, Milton Geiger, Ranald 
MacDougal, Morton Wishengrad, and 
many others. One has but to consult the 
following anthologies to be convinced of 
the valuable educational material pro- 
vided by radio: The Free World Theatre, 
edited by Oboler and Longstreet; The 
Free Company Presents ...., edited by 
Boyd; Best Broadcasts of 1938-39 and Best 
Broadcasts of 1939-40, edited by Wylie; 
Thirteen by Corwin; More by Corwin; 14 
Radio Plays by Oboler; The Writer’s 
Radio Theatre, 1940-1941 and The Writ- 
er’s Radio Theatre, 1941, edited by 
Weiser, and The Treasury Star Parade, 
edited by Bacher. 

Radio technique has a vital place to- 
day in any dramatic program that must 
define, sometimes instantaneously, Amer- 
ican aims, ideals, and traditions. And we 
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must not forget that, with sixty million 
receiving-sets in the United States, radio 
becomes the most important medium of 
communication the world has ever 
known and must, therefore, occupy a 
commanding place in the school curricu- 
lum. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS? 
By Marion W. Kaplan 


(The stage is completely dark. Throughout the 
performance the announcer is offstage. A burst of 
patriotic music, which fades out as the announcer 
begins.) 

ANNOUNCER: We are all met here, as millions 
of Americans are met all over the United States 
of America, to celebrate the Bill of Rights, a 
document that has meant the freedom of reli- 
gion, the freedom of the press, the freedom . . . . 

VoIcE IN AUDIENCE (interrupting): We going 
to hear that again? (Spot swings into audience to 
catch a boy sitting in a front seat.) 

ANNOUNCER: Who said that? 

Vorce (defiantly): I did! 

ANNOUNCER: Who are you? 

Voice: I’m just a senior, but I want to sav 
I’m sick and tired of hearing things we all 
know about. 

ANNOUNCER: So you know all about the 
Bill of Rights. 

Vorce: Sure. We studied all about it in his- 
tory. 

ANNOUNCER: Come on up then; tell us all 
about it. (Spot moves with the boy as he walks 
down the aisle and up on the stage, R.C.) 

Boy (speaking with great assurance and ra pid- 
ity): The Bill of Rights. After the promulgation 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, several of the states accepted the 
Constitution with the recommendation that 
amendments be added guaranteeing certain 
immemorial rights, such as liberty of speech and 
press, immunity from arbitrary and cruel pun- 
ishments, freedom of peaceable assembly, and 
the right to be tried by a jury of one’s peers after 
a public hearing of witnesses on both sides. 
Ten amendments, constituting a Bill of Rights, 
were accordingly adopted by Congress and 
ratified by the states soon after the inaugura- 


2 This original script is presented to illustrate 
the radio technique outlined in the article. Teachers 
may find it useful for assembly programs of their 
own. 
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tion of the new government, November, 1791. 
The first article reads as follows: Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or.... 

ANNOUNCER (interrupting): That’s enough! 
That’s enough! 

Boy (takes step toward center): See, I told you 
I knew all about it. 

ANNOUNCER: That was fine, but that’s not 
the Bill of Rights. 

Boy: Sure it is. My history teacher told me. 

ANNOUNCER: No, that’s a lot of words you 
read in a book. The Bill of Rights isn’t words— 
it’s people; it’s action; it’s the way you walk 
in the street, the way you talk to your friend, 
the way you turn on your radio, the way..... 
(As the ANNOUNCER talks, the spot goes off; there 
is the sound of banging on a door, and then the spot 
picks out a group on the stage demanding entrance 
while a householder bars the way.) 

HOUSEHOLDER: What do you want? 

Leaper: Get out of our way. We’re going to 
search your house. 

HovusEHOLDER: Why? What have I done? 

LEADER: Never mind why—get out of our 
way. 

HOUSEHOLDER: Where’s your search war- 
rant? You can’t enter my house without a 
search warrant. This is America. 

LEADER: This is my search warrant. (He slugs 
the householder.) (Spot goes out and then reap- 
pears on the Boy.) 

Boy: But they can’t do that. This is Ameri- 
ca. (Steps R.C.) 

ANNOUNCER: But they could if there were 
no Bill of Rights. Article 4—‘‘The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated”— 
protects all Americans. It guarantees..... 
(Spot goes off Boy and catches SPEAKER on a 
platform addressing a group, L.C.) 

SPEAKER: Yes, you are guaranteed every- 
thing, but the guarantee is on paper, and paper 
won’t do. Only you, every one of you, will do. 
You must listen; you must read; you must 
think. Citizens of America, you must throw 
aside all narrow prejudices and judge the issues 
calmly, dispassionately, intelligently. Only then 
can we ever be sure that.... 

First MAN: Shut up! 

SPEAKER: I won’t shut up. I’m telling the 
truth, and the truth will never shut up. 

OrHer MEN: Get off there! Shut up! Lock 
him up! Throw him out! (Ad lib until SPEAKER 





is dragged off the platform, and two men grab 
him.) 

SPEAKER: Where are you taking me? 

First Man: Silence! The enemy of the state 
does not ask questions. 

SECOND Man: Traitor! 

SPEAKER: But I am not a traitor. I love my 
country. I’m a patriot. All I said..... (Spot 
goes out. Darkness. A shot is heard. Spot picks 
out the Boy once more.) 

Boy: He didn’t say anything wrong. 

ANNOUNCER: Those men said he did. With- 
out the Bill of Rights irresponsible minorities, 
properly organized, can control the (Spot goes 
out) freedom of speech, the freedom of the 
| ae (Spot goes on to pick out EpitTor, 
dictating.) 

Epitor: And for the conclusion of the edi- 
torial use these words: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident:—that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. .... 
(Men burst in, interrupting.) 

First MAN: You can’t print that. 

Epitor: Why not? 

First MAn: It’s treason. 

Eprror: It’s the Declaration of Independ- 
ence! 

SECOND MAn: It’s treason! 

TuirD Man: It’s treason! 

FourtH MAN: You can’t print that. (Spot 


goes out.) 
ALL (in darkness): You can’t; you can’t; 
you can’t..... (Spot goes on Boy.) 


ANNOUNCER: You see? Without the Bill of 
Rights any kind of liberty can be condemned 
as treason. Men would be afraid to speak; men 
would be afraid to write; men would be afraid 
to read. Men would walk the streets with hands 
across their mouths, afraid... . . (Spot swings 
to two men accosting a Jew.) 

First MAN: Come on with us. 

Jew: What have I done? 

SECOND Man: You’re a Jew, aren’t you? 

Jew: Yes. 

First MAN: Come on. (Spot swings to other 
side of the stage to catch another group.) 

CATHOLIC: Why? 

Man: The state has no room for Catholics. 
(Spot swings to another group.) 

PREACHER: But all I did was to pray for the 











souls of my people. Worshiping God is not a 
crime. 

Man: The state has no room for God. (Spot 
swings back to Boy.) 

Boy: Thank God, it cannot happen here. 
Thank God, that with the Bill of Rights we.... 

ANNOUNCER (ivsterrupting): Words again. I 
told you the Bill of Rights is not words. Words 
are not enough. Open your morning newspaper 
and you’ll see what I mean..... (Spot on man 
at a desk interviewing another applying for a job.) 

Man: What job are you applying for? 

APPLICANT: Welder. 

Man: What is your religion? (Spot swings to 
another group.) 

Man: What job are you applying for? 

Necro: Electrician. 

MaAn: Sorry. 

NEGRO: But the paper said there were lots 
of jobs! 

Man: Sorry. 

NEGRO: But I’m an experienced electrician. 
I’m needed in defense! 

Man: Sorry. (Spot swings to another group.) 

APPLICANT: Riveter. 

Man: What is your religion? (Spot swings to 
another group.) 

APPLICANT: Toolmaker. 
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Man: What is your religion? (Spot goes out, 
leaving stage in complete darkness.) 

Group (in the dark): What is your religion? 
What is your religion? What is your religion? 
(fading out until spot goes on to catch Boy.) 

ANNOUNCER: You see? If the Bill of Rights 
is a document, a lot of words we memorize, it 
means nothing. The Bill of Rights must be 
more than words. It must be an attitude, a 
way of living. It must be tolerance, and it must 
be liberty, and it must be eternal vigilance. And 
maybe you’re right. The Bill of Rights must be 
more than talk; it must become part of our blood 
stream so that it flows hot from our hearts to 
our brains; so that we know it and feel it; so that 
we will live for it, and, if necessary, yes, die for 
it. What’s the Bill of Rights? I’ll tell you what. 

ENTIRE GroupP (spot is still on Boy): WE’RE 
the Bill of Rights! (Spot goes off Boy and! goes 
in succession to each of three groups.) 

Group 1: The workers! 

Group 2: The farmers! 

Group 3: The businessmen! (Spot swings back 
to Boy. All this is done quickly and rhythmically). 

Boy: We, the students of America! 

(Spot swings across the entire audience as music— 
possibly “The Star-spangled Banner’’—brings 
the program to a close.) 








IMPROVING ENGLISH INSTRUC- 
TION THROUGH PARENT AID 


Teachers are wary of parent aid to pu- 
pils, and experience tends to support this 
attitude. Nevertheless, a cautious approach 
with an intelligent parent body and a care- 
fully outlined plan of suggestions to these 
parents can prove efficacious. 

Below is an outline given to the parents 
of our boys by the’English department of 
the school. It may prove of some help to 
others. One caution: Parents must be 
warned by word of mouth as well as on 
paper not to attempt to supplement in- 
struction in specific subject areas of the cur- 
riculum (even if they feel qualified to do so) 
and not to create tensions, in the name of 
solicitude, through regular interference. 
A friendly relationship between parent and 
child is a prerequisite to the kind of help 
suggested in the outline. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENT CO 

OPERATION IN THE WORK IN 

ENGLISH AND SPEECH 
I. Speech 

A. Encourage more distinct speech through 

1. Occasional demand for repetition 
when what is said is not sufficiently 
clear. 

2. Encouragement of careful listening 
to good speech (radio, movies, plays, 
lectures, the parents themselves). 

3. Avoidance of undue obtrusiveness, 
nagging, and the like. (Don’t insist 
on perfection, on “unnatural” 
speech, on complete avoidance of 
slang. Be subtle in your help. Arouse 
no annoyances, distastes, resent- 
ments.) 

B. Show your willingness to act as audi- 
ence in your boy’s practice for oral 
work (talks, parts in plays, oral read- 
ing of prose and poetry). 
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C. Encourage participation in clubs in 
which opportunities for oral expression 
are frequent. 


PD. Be ready to recognize and commend 
improvement in speech. 


Il. Reading 


A. Library 


. Encourage the 


Be sure that your son is a member of 
the public library. See his card. 
Encourage visits to this library. 


. If possible, try to encourage the de- 


velopment of a home library which 
is the boy’s own. Use birthdays and 
similar occasions as an opportunity 
to buy books which your son can 
enjoy and find useful. See that he 
has a good dictionary at home. 
reading of good 
books but do not insist on the read- 
ing of particular books. Develop the 
habit of reading; but, when this goes 
too far, substitute other experi- 
ences rather than simply taking the 
book away. Reading of a variety 
of types is helpful. 


. We ask all the boys to keep a form 


record of their reading. You may 
wish to go over this record with your 
son from time to time. 


B. Newspapers and magazines 


I. 


Encourage regular, systematized, 
brief reading of a good newspaper. 


. Boys should have some acquaintance 


with a variety of magazines, so that 
they may know to which one they 
may turn for specific types of ma- 
terial. The department helps pupils 
to obtain subscriptions to some 
magazines at reduced prices. 


. Can we encourage the habit of con- 


sulting newspaper and magazine 
reviews of movies, plays, books? 
These may be used as guides to in- 
telligent seeing and reading. 

















C. Assigned reading 
1. Remember that required reading is 
centered about certain large prob- 
lems or units and that there is al- 
ways some supplementary reading to 
reinforce the more intensive class 
reading. There is always, therefore, 
some English “work” to be done 
each day—even when no written or 
other advance work is assigned. We 
try to give boys enough time for 
b such reading; and parents can re- 
mind their sons of this ever present 





task. 


11I. Written expression 





A. Letters 


form. 





ance. 


[V. Listening 








2. Assigned reading of the intensive 
type should always be done with 
some definite question or questions 
in mind. (Such reading requires 
concentration—which is undoubted- 
ly defeated by the simultancous 
use of the radio.) 


1. Since this is the form of written 
expression we have most occasion 
to use, it is well to encourage the 
habit of writing letters in the regu- 
lar course of your boy’s daily social 
and “business” activities. 

2. Letters, whether for school or other- 
wise, should be on accepted letter 
paper, in correct and presentable 


B. Spelling and vocabulary 
1. Encourage (as we do) the entry of 
new and useful words, as well as of 
troublesome spelling words (cor- 
rectly written) in special pages of 

} the English notebook. 

2. Encourage the use of the dictionary 
for such words. (Incidentally, the 
department sells, at cost, good dic- 
tionaries to all boys who wish to 
have them. Each class also has a 
set of dictionaries for school use.) 


C. Neatness: written home work may 
occasionally be checked for appear- 


A. Wise family use of the radio with an 
eye (or ear) to good programs will help 
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our boys. Purposeful listening to good 
radio plays and discussions can be de- 
veloped at home. 


B. Parent guidance can be used in visits 
to plays and movies. 


Nore.—Not all of this can reasonably be 
done by any one parent or in any one limited 
period of time. Whatever is done must be done 
unobtrusively, if a distaste for the subject is 
not to be developed. Avoid, in other words, 
the unfavorable reaction that comes with con- 
stant pressure. 

M. M. NAGELBERG 
Bronx HiGuH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
New York City 


A PLAN FOR STUDY OF THE 
SHORT STORY 


For a_ better-than-average tenth-grade 
class in the short story it is possible to com- 
bine the broad aims of unit study and the 
more technical aims of the types study into 
a workable plan such as the one outlined 
here. 

The study outlined runs from four to six 
weeks in length, is preceded by a discussion 
of the elements of the short story, and is fol- 
lowed by a one-period fact and discussion 
test. The plan is centered about stories 
which have themes of significance in the life 
of the adolescent. 

Generally speaking, the objectives of the 
study might be stated as follows: 


1. To present the short story as a literary type 
distinct in itself and to enable the student to 
recognize the type 

2. To present the common elements of the 
short story, i.e., plot or situation, charac- 
acters, setting, theme, and their relative im- 
portance according to the type of story 

3. To foster the attentive, critical, and en- 
joyable reading of stories of good literary 
quality based upon a worth-while idea and 
related to a broad central theme 

4. To develop in the student a broader ap- 
preciation of what constitutes a “good” 
story; that is, to wean him from his junior- 
high dependence upon thrill, melodrama, 

moral, and surprise ending 








5. To acquaint the student with the life and 
works of recognized short-story writers, with 
emphasis on the contemporary 

6. To suggest possible solutions to or improved 
attitudes toward the problems chosen as 
basic themes 

7. To secure the student’s interest in reading 
by presenting to him the practical values 
obtainable from the reading of good litera- 
ture 


The written work is simple. For every 
story he reads, the student keeps a written 
record on an index card. This brief report 
includes the title and author of the story, 
the book in which it was found, the plot 
condensed into one or two sentences, the 
theme in one or two sentences, and “U,” 
“T,” “FT,” or “VI,” indicating the interest 
of the story. The reverse side of the card 
contains brief notes on the author’s life 
drawn from two-minute talks assigned to 
students. A typical card written by a stu- 
dent reads: 
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“A Start in Life” Ruth Suckow 


Joy in Reading 

Plot: Daisy, accepting her first job at 
the Kruses’, expects it to be like home but 
is disappointed in finding little love or 
sympathy. 

Theme: The story illustrates our willing- 
ness to find fault with others rather than 
with ourselves. It also reminds us to take 
small'troubles without grumbling. 











It is worth while to note that in one class 
this card system grew to include all free 
reading and even partially motivated a 
summer reading program planned by each 
student for himself. 

The class period is spent in a discussion 
of the stories as recorded on the cards, with 
particular attention to plot and theme. 
These conversations should be as informal 
as possible but should be deftly centered by 
the teacher upon significant points. For in- 
stance, the lead questions in a discussion of 
Katherine Mansfield’s “The Doll's House” 
might be these: Is it true, as the author 


seems to imply, that children are less snob- 
bish than their elders? Is it the pressure of 
older people that causes children to give up 
their “‘less desirable” friends? Is it a com- 
mon thing for us to discount people because 
of their poverty or family connections? Is 
this fair? Unfair? In your opinion is Kather- 
ine Mansfield’s picture of English school life 
accurate or exaggerated? Why? Was your 
school life like this? How does the author 
feel toward the Burnells? The Kelveys? 
How does she regard the doll’s house? Ex- 
plain. What is the significance of the little 
lamp? Of the closing sentence, Kezia’s re- 
mark that she “had seen the little lamp”? 
In very good classes it is possible for stu- 
dents to lead the group discussion. Occa- 
sionally a part of the period is devoted to 
silent or oral reading. 

Some themes which have been used suc- 
cessfully, together with the stories grouped 
under them, are: 


The Relation of Children and Adults: 

“The Rainy Day, the Good Mother, and the 
Brown Suit” (Dorothy Canfield Fisher) 

“Bill’s Little Girl’ (Zona Gale) 

“The Fear of Kelly” (MacKinlay Kantor) 

“The Doll’s House” (Katherine Mansfield) 

“Uneasy Payments” (George Milburn) 

“The Only Child” (Booth Tarkington) 


The Problems of Young People: 
“The Professor’s Punch” (S. V. Benét) 
“One With Shakespeare” (Martha Foley.) 
“Goon Castle” (Margaret Weymouth Jackson) 
“The Standard of Living” (Dorothy Parker) 
“The Fifty Yard Dash” (William Saroyan) 
“A Start in Life” (Ruth Suckow) 


Marriage: 
“Wife of the Hero” (Sally Benson) 
“Mother Knows Best” (Edna Ferber) 
“The Red Hat” (Morley Callaghan) 
““Man’s Day” (Frederick Scribner) 
“Mother to Dinner” (Tess Slesinger) 


The Problems of Old Age: 

“Neighbor Rosicky” (Willa Cather) 

“Doctor Heddegger’s Experiment” (Nathani- 
el Hawthorne) 

“Uprooted” (Ruth Suckow) 

“My Father Sits in the Dark” (Jerome Weid- 
man) 

“Fat of the Land” (Anzia Yezierska) 
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People and Their Environment: 
“Night Club” (Katherine Brush) 
“T’m a Fool” (Sherwood Anderson) 
“Piano” (William Saroyan) 
“Romance” (Simeon Strunsky) 
“Midwestern Primitive’ (Ruth Suckow) 


A Pattern of Life: 
“The Prodigal Son” (Bible) 
“The Good Samaritan” (Bible) 
“Our Lady’s Tumbler” (Old Legend) 
“Quality” (John Galsworthy) 


The last week or several days of the 
study may be given over to student-planned 
activity periods in which each student se- 
lects, reads, and writes cards for four to five 
stories on a theme he himself has selected. 
Students have used “Death,” “War Marri- 
age,”’ “‘Mothers,” ‘Historical Characters,” 
““Home Life,” and ‘People I Would Like To 
Know” as their themes. Magazine material 
of good quality may be utilized. (Alert stu- 
dents, however, will quickly realize the 
dearth of worth-while theme and the im- 
practical treatment of life-situations in 
many of these stories.) On completion of 
his reading, each student writes a composi- 
tion in which he presents his theme and 
evaluates the related ideas suggested by the 
stories he read. 

The weekly grade rests upon a quick 
survey of the student’s story cards and an 
estimate of his contribution to the class dis- 
cussions. It is well to make these grades 
available to the students. 

Although every student will not be in- 
tensely interested in every story, the en- 
thusiasm of nearly all will be aroused by 
most of the topics touched upon. It is no 
exaggeration to say that every class leaves 
this study with the conviction (1) that there 
is more to a good story than meets the eye 
and (2) that “literature” is actually the 
stuff of life. Besides, each student will have 
had an opportunity to air, and possibly to 
correct, his views, worries, experiences, and 
reflections on everyday problems. 


SISTER M. JosEtyn, O.S.B. 


STANBROOK HALL 
Du LuTH, MiNNESOTA 
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SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
A SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


[The following paper, read at the English 
Section meeting of Connecticut teachers held 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, on October 27, 
1944, gives the writer’s answer to the question, 
“If you had two periods a week to devote to 
teaching eleventh- and twelfth-grade English, 
as proposed by the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education in its bulletin The Redirec- 
tion, Reorganization, and Retooling of Secondary 
Education, what would you teach?] 


What a question! What a responsibility! 
I bring no neat blueprint of an answer, nor 
am I able to say what sort of milling-ma- 
chine should be set up in the classroom for 
grinding down the high-school children of 
Connecticut, language-wise. I do bring a 
deep distrust of mechanical metaphors ap- 
plied to the educational process and some 
convictions as to what are the most impor- 
tant language skills to be developed in our 
schools. ““Most important for what” is a 
fair question, and my answer is this: (1) 
most important socially for the individual 
(like the knowledge that the use of slang, 
vulgarisms, and singular subjects with 
plural verbs may on occasion do one’s credit 
in the world much wrong); (2) most impor- 
tant for immediate instrumental purposes 
(like the ability to write a clean and compe- 
tent business letter); and (3), in the long 
view most crucial of all, most important for 
the future welfare and soundness of our 
national life. 

Let me comment briefly on the first and 
second of these, It seems to me that the 
greatest step in attaining these ends is an 
honesty in approaching them. The taboos 
and musts of such matters vary from place to 
place, from time to time, and from situation 
to situation. They are not Median and Per- 
sian laws but human agreements and adjust- 
ments of which one must be conscious and 
to which one must conform in large measure 
if only because there are swift and sure social 
and economic penalties for not doing so. 
There are higher reasons too, of course, but 
possibly these are the ones likely to carry 
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weight in an adolescent mind. I suggest that 
the teaching of usage be based on this point 
of view. 

These objectives are clear ones and, in 
some degree at any rate, attainable; but 
they are, after all, somewhat narrow, and 
few English teachers would be willing to 
take such a restricted view of their aims. 
They are right not to. So let me go on to 
comment on those language skills which 
seem most important in a broader sense and 
from a wider view. 

Since the rise of popular government, the 
necessity for all the people to be skilled in 
language has been growing steadily more 
acute. As our social order grows always 
more complex—and far from simplifying it, 
those widely promised postwar buttons-to- 
be-pushed will only complicate it further— 
all of us must depend more and more on 
words and symbols to get our ideas into 
other minds and on our powers of interpre- 
tation to get their ideas into ours. If our 
social order is to have room for the sayers of 
Nein at well as for the sayers of Ja, some- 
how everyone must be so trained that he 
may make intelligent choices when called 
on to do so. 

Maybe this sounds as if I were working 
up to the point of plumping for the idea of 
making the English classroom indistinguish- 
able from the social-science seminar. Actual- 
ly nothing could be further from my inten- 
tion. It is true that language does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum, but it is also true that the 
problems of interpreting language do not 
vary much from field to field of human 
thought. So in one sense it does not matter 
much whether a student is working on a 
sociological article or a poem, providing he is 
wrestling with a basic linguistic problem. 

It’s high time I became more specific. The 
first general assertion, which may be a bit 
revolutionary without sounding so, is that 
the English teacher should be primarily 
concerned with language. The question at 
hand should always be, “What is being 
done with language at this point?” and this 
question can apply with equal force to some- 
thing the student has written or to some- 
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thing he has read. Properly understood, 
this question involves not a technical but a 
practical approach. I would be willing to 
say “functional” if that word had not been 
so much used recently as a sort of question- 
begging term of blanket approval for the 
most diverse sorts of ideas. 

What abilities need the student develop 
to give an adequate answer to such a ques- 
tion? Here are my suggestions: 


1. The ability to distinguish between opinion 
and fact in language 

z. The ability to see to what extent referential 
and emotive uses of language are being made 
at any given point 

3. The ability to follow abstract thought in 
language—the complexity of the thought 
to be carefully considered in relation to the 
age and ability of the student 

4. The ability adequately to interpret metaphor 

5. Some understanding of the relations between 
form and purpose in language 

6. The ability to realize what assumptions lie 
beneath the statements under observation 


All these abilities, I should hope, would be 
developed by exercises and practices and 
not by handing out blocks of theory. Let the 
theory grow out of the practice. 


Implied in all this is a belief to which I: 


may as well give explicit expression: that 
teaching reading—or, as I prefer to say, in- 
terpretation—is the most important job of 
all. Student writing might well be analysis 
and comment on the reading done. I be- 
lieve there is sound reason for saying that 
the good reader is also the good writer. 
Teaching the one skill effectively is at the 
same time teaching the other. 

There is one sad fact about us as a people 
which we should face and try ultimately to 
solve. We are, generally speaking, isolated 
from one another in some measure because 
we have no core of knowledge which we 
hold in common with our fellow-men. This 
makes communication far more difficult 
than it need be. No thinking person will 
wholly blame the schools for the situation. 
It no doubt derives largely from the moral 
and intellectual chaos of our time and from 
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our national instability of mind. Though 
they cannot do the job alone, our schools 
and colleges should do what they can to 
develop such a core of common knowledge. 
As I. A. Richards has put it, “It may well 
be that the sort of society we can hope for 
depends upon the level of mutual under- 
standing we can achieve among its citizens.” 
How would I do all this in two class peri- 
ods a week? I wouldn’t and I couldn’t; nor, 
I am afraid, could anyone else. But I can 
think of no job more important to be done 
—and if two periods a week are not enough, 
maybe something less basic ought to give 

way for it. 
WINTHROP TILLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


EASILY PREPARED ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


The rotation of school assembly pro- 
grams among the t€achers of a school means 
that every teacher has to be concerned with 
the presentation of assembly programs. The 
difficulties involved therein are familiar to 
all of us, the principal one being that of find- 
ing material which is worth while, education- 
al, and entertaining to those participating 
and to the audience. Teachers and pupils 
alike seem to prefer some type of dramatics. 
The assembly period is usually too short for 
the presentation of the one-act play of regu- 
lar length, and, though many books of as- 
sembly programs are available, the material 
they contain is often found unsuitable to a 
given school situation. However, these 
“canned” programs can furnish many valu- 
able ideas and suggestions. 

Actual student participation is greatest 
when the dramatic activity is original. The 
fact that the teacher has not participated 
in playmaking classes or little-theater groups 
need not cause her to refrain from attempt- 
ing original work. Publishers can supply her 
with lists of manuals and books on play- 
making. Play-publishing companies have 
booklets and pamphlets which they will 
furnish free upon request. The near-by col- 
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lege probably has a play-leasing department 
from which plays may be obtained and 
studied with the only charge being that of 
the postage involved. The mechanics are 
easily acquired. The ideal play is one written 
in collaboration with pupils. The writer 
selected a current question and made an 
oral outline to a group of new ninth-grade 
pupils. They had no training in dramatics, 
but the result was a most interesting skit 
presented in an original and attractive set- 
ting. 

Current happenings and questions, holi- 
days, historical events, school questions— 
all offer dramatic possibilities. The first 
step is to determine the object of the pro- 
gram, give it a setting and characters, and 
then go to work! Newspapers and magazine 
articles are rich in source material for play- 
lets and skits about the home front. When a 
historical skit is planned, the teacher will 
do well to delve into source materials to get 
the “feel” of the time. Pretty soon everyone 
will be speaking the vernacular. 

How many times have you found a par- 
ticularly interesting or amusing chapter in a 
book? It could be written in dramatic form 
in an hour or so. This applies also to short 
stories, poems, biography. All popular maga- 
zines carry stories which are timely and 
easily adapted. Simple stories which have a 
theme or message and little love interest 
are easiest to handle. The accompanying 
skit, entitled, “Home to Good News,” is a 
brief example of this. It was adapted from 
the July issue of Cosmopolitan from a story 
by Kathleen Norris. It required scarcely 
more time than was involved in putting it on 
paper. Note the simplicity of the scene. 
Everything came from the school library 
and required only a few minutes to arrange. 

Among the values which derive from 
this type of work are: a keener interest and 
pride in something the teacher or they have 
written, natural and easy stage business, 
better memory for lines, and the ease with 
which pupils having little or no experience 
can be included in such productions. To the 
school at large this means co-operation, 
unity, and higher school morale. 











HOME TO GOOD NEWS 


Scene: THE RopceErs’ Dintnc-Room 

Cast: Mr. RODGERS 
Mom 
BILL 
BETTY 
Mary —The oldest daughter 
Nancy|High-school students; the two 
Summ f{ youngest children 


As the scene opens Mom, who works in an airplane 
factory, is seated at one end of a table finishing her 
supper. At the other end NANcy is sitting before her 
school work. Por sits reading; BILu and BETTY are 
working a jigsaw puzzle; Sim is stretched out on the 
floor reading a crime magazine; while MARY makes 
rips from table to kitchen. General disorder. 


wins eighteen years old 


3ETTY: Home ought to be a pleasant place, 
where people like to come. 

BiL_: Which means that someone ought to 
be making home comfortable. 

Pop: And that’s a woman’s job. 

Nancy: Honestly, Mother! How can you 
eat that stuff! 

Mary (defensively): I didn’t get in until 
4:30, and I don’t know how to cook pigs’ feet! 

Betty: Well, why are we having pigs’ feet 
anyway? Are we low on points? 

Mary (angrily): I never claimed to be a 
cook! And I certainly don’t get much help 
around here! 

Betty: Well, I know my job isn’t as impor- 
tant as yours, but I can’t quit and stay at 
home! After all, I’ve got my future to think of. 

Por: Mary has too much to do. An eight- 
hour-a-day job and then all the shopping and 
cooking. 

Mary: I don’t mind the hours. It’s meals like 
this that I mind. 

Mom (getting up from table): Sorry, I have to 
leave early, Mary, but we’ve some new people 
coming in tonight. 

BILL: You’re going now, Mom? Let me walk 
you over. 

Mom: All right, Bill. I’ll be back in a mo- 
ment. (Goes out. Mary sits down in her place.) 

Nancy: Mom’s the one who ought to be 
doing all this. Everything was all right until she 
took that job. 

Mary: Nancy, we all know she took the job 
when she thought Jim had been killed in action. 

Brit: And then she turned out to be so good 
that they put her in charge of a whole shop. 

Pop: Mom is needed where she is. But we 
can’t let our home go like this. I run my office, 
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and it seems to me you children could run this 
house! 

Mary: All I know is that we can’t go on this 
way! You don’t feel human when your hair is 
gritty and your hands smell of onions and dish- 
water and you can’t keep enough clean clothes. 

Nancy: We never had bread put on the table 
in the wrapper in the old days! (Points to bread.) 

Sum: What’s keepin’ you from putting it on 
a plate? 

Nancy: Well, if that was the only thing to 
do! 

Mom (coming in at door, ready for work): We 
can’t stop now: We may as well face it. A great 
many boys are already coming back. But 
there’s one boy who is coming home to nothing 
but good news. And that’s our Jim. 

Sum: Jim! What good news? 

Pop: I should think that just to get home at 
all, and to get home to peace, would be enough 
for almost any boy. What better news does he 
want? 

Betty: We'll have parties... . 

Brix: And there’ll be stories in the paper. 

Mom: Yes, but I’m speaking of good news. 

Pop: The good news will be that the world 
is at peace and that the strongest nations in the 
world are going to keep it at peace. 

Mom: For a few days it’ll be all fun. Oh, I 
know that! But then some may find out that 
there’s a mortgage on the house; that there 
aren’t any good jobs. Everything may get grim 
and dull. They may feel that we love them in 
uniform but that we don’t need them any more. 

Pop: Some may be crippled! 

Mom: Yes. I thought of all this when we 
thought Jim had been killed. 

Biti: But we’re going to have a real peace 
this time with good men watching to see that 
that it stays so. 

Mom: I know! But I made up my mind that 
our Jim is coming home to good news: debts 
paid, money in bonds, Nancy and Slim in col- 
lege, and for Jim—the Stewart farm. 

Sum: The Stewart farm! 

Betty: Why that’s the place Jim has always 
wanted! 

Nancy: But the price! 

Mom: I made the first payment out of my 
first check eighteen months ago. 

Pop: I wish other Americans saw things the 
way you do. 

Mary: I'll give him his cow! 
Betty: Bill and I will give him his chickens! 
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Sim: Hey! I want to get in on this too. 
(Scrambles up from floor.) 

Pop: I’ve been thinking. I don’t have any 
refrigerators to sell any more. I’m not really 
busy at the office. You know, I think I'll 
spend half of every day working on Jim’s place. 

Nancy: Couldn’t I help? 

Mom: The greatest thing you and Slim 
could do for Jim is to buckle down to your 
job. (Meaningly.) 

Sum (sheepishly going to pick up funny 
books): Say, that reminds me—I’ve got some 
algebra to do. 

Betty: I move that we divide up the work 
around here and take some of the work off 
Mary. 

Bri: And get this mess cleaned up. 

Nancy: Mom, I’m going to take over your 
room for you. 

Pop: I believe I'll put in those chickens right 
away. 
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Stim: Boy! I want to see old Jim’s face when 
Mom hands him the deed to the Stewart place. 

Nancy: Well, my boy, I can see that you 
and I are going to be pretty unpopular around 
here if wé don’t give out with a little brain 
work! 

Sum: Well, who can study in all this chat- 
tering? Let’s go! (Exit Nancy and Stim.) 

Pop: It’s a fine thing you’re doing, Mom 
But if we should get bad news? 

Mom: Then I’ll work harder than ever. Not 
for money! Not for Jim. But for all of them. 
It’s up to all of us here at home to keep the 
wheels turning: to see that they have all they 
need; even more bombs and blankets and food 
and medicine than they need! 

Pop: And that everv one of them comes home 
to good news. 

Rutu ABEE CUDDINGTON 


WAGENER (S.C.) CENTRALIZED 
HicH ScHOOL 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





words: 





Jingle for board use for the purpose of distinguishing between certain similar 


A fly and a flea in a flue 

Were imprisoned, so what could they do? 
Said the fly, “‘let us flee!” 

Said the flee, “let us fly!”’ 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


Soon the fly had flown far from the flee, 

For the flea couldn’t fly; “But,” said he, 
“Having fled, I’m not dead; 

And [ll ne’er make my bed 

Where smoke has flowed out of a flue!’’ 


Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


If you enjoyed reading ““To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your | 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? _ 





IRENE Hunt 




















“ENGLISH TODAY AND TOMOR- 
row” was the theme of the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English held at Columbus, 
Ohio, November 23-25. Despite the exigen- 
cies of wartime travel, some sixteen hun- 
dred members managed to attend and to 
discuss with new eagerness, so it seemed, 
those questions related to the teaching of 
English which have become sharpened by 
wartime experience since the last national 
meeting three years ago at Atlanta. 


MOST OF THE ADDRESSES AT THE 
four general sessions were explications of 
the convention theme. ‘English Today and 
Tomorrow” was the title, also, of the presi- 
dent’s address by Dr. Angela M. Broening, 
which will be printed in the March English 
Journal. The dominant chord of the meet- 
ings, both group and general, was struck at 
the first general session Thanksgiving night 
in a panel on “Critical Issues in the 
Teaching of English.” The keynote was the 
need for examination by the English in- 
structor at every level of the purpose, con- 
tent, and techniques of English teaching. 
Some of the issues most clearly raised and 
apparently of most concern to members as 
a whole were the questions: Are we losing 
our identities as teachers of English because 
of the swing toward the social sciences? In 
what context should English be taught? 
What is the place of American English and 
American literature? To what extent, and 
how, should our widening concepts of inter- 
national and intercultural relations affect 
the English curriculum? Do we have enough 
teachers who can really draw out the boy 
and girl? If we haven’t, why not? Do we 
make the reading of literature, for example, 
a sufficiently emotional experience, or do 
we tend to repress emotion? How will this 
affect our teaching of emotionally unstabi- 
lized veterans? What shall we do about 
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grammar? What is the function of the 
language arts? What and how much should 
we do about improving reading skills? And, 
finally, what, oh, what, shall we do with 
remedial English? Participants in the panel 
were Angela M. Broening, chairman, Harold 
A. Anderson, Amanda Ellis, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Robert C. Pooley, John J. De- 
Boer, Max Herzberg, Dora V. Smith, Ward 
Green, and Porter Perrin. Council chair- 
men and chairmen of Council committees 
acted as forum leaders. 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS, PRESI- 
dent of Kenyon College, presented ‘““A New 
View of the World” at the Friday morning 
session, by stressing the values of an old 
method—the teaching of fundamental truths 
through the study of poetry—and by de- 
scribing the thinking necessary to peace 
and poetry’s part in that. ““The basic study 
for peace is poetry,” said Dr, Chalmers. 
“To avoid a little of the distress in the 
hearts of the unknowing and the unimagina- 
tive, substitute the word ‘literature.’ The 
basic study for peace is literature, for this 
is the study which, both in its matter and 
in its method of thinking, makes available 
to us all, profound thinkers and humble 
voters alike, the premises on which the 
whole important argument of democracy 
rests.” 

At the same session, Houston Peterson, 
head of the Department of Social Philoso- 
phy and director of Cooper Union Forum, 
also discussed peace, by way of “Literature 
—and the ‘Letdown.’” The duty of hope 
was his message to writers and teachers 
alike. Students are naturally sanguine. We 
must not let them or ourselves be the vic- 
tims of ‘‘the letdown,” as did the writers and 
teachers in the years following the first 
World War. What we can do to help alle- 
viate the situation which will follow the 
present war is to keep the reaction which 
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will set in directed against war and not let 
it get directed against the goals of this war. 

Ways of building for peace already in 
progress through inter-American education 
were described in the address of Harold E. 
Davis, director of the Division of Educa- 
tion and Teacher Aids in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. He 
cited as hopeful omens the increased num- 
ber of students from the other Americas in 
this country, the increased study of English 
in the other Americas, the increasing inter- 
change of students and educators, and the 
increasing interest in and number of inter- 
American workshops. More and more Ameri- 
can educational thinking, he said, “should 
be projected on a continental scale. Our 
curriculum thinking will probably need to 
be guided by this expanding concept of 
America.” 

The chairman of this session was Harold 
A. Anderson, University of Chicago, first 
vice-president of the National Council, and 
George E. Roudebush, superintendent of 
public instruction, Columbus, opened the 
program with greetings. A panel on the 
“Ymplications for the English Curriculum” 
followed the addresses. Unhappily brief, 
owing to the limitations of time, it never- 
theless seemed obvious that Council mem- 
bers do realize, as Ruth Mary Weeks said, 
that ‘“‘We need to give students more author- 
ity to live in the world of the future, that 
we must treat students as thinking adults, 
and that we must use more adult methods.” 


SPEAKERS AT THE BANQUET SES- 
sion Friday night opened up new vistas 
along old paths of English instruction. In 
talking of “Reading and the Treatment 
of Personality Disorders,” the Reverend 
Thomas Verner Moore, professor of psy- 
chology and psychiatry and director of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, told of “the important 
possibilities opened up by bibliotherapy, 
particularly to teachers of English, to help 
in character training.” We are just be- 
ginning to rediscover the art of giving a 
problem child the right book for thera- 
‘peutic purposes. One of the greatest needs 
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in this field is the creation of better juvenile 
literature. 

“Reading in the Army,” according to 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University, re- 
cently an Army major in charge of “special 
training”’ for illiterate inductees, has proved 
the fundamental educability of the mass of 
American youth and has shown that illiter- 
acy need not continue as a great social 
problem in America. The moral to be drawn 
from the results of techniques used in the 
Army is that we should improve and de- 
velop our present teaching practices and 
extend educational opportunities. 

Genuine literary touches were given to 
this occasion by Herbert 5. Gorman, novel- 
ist, biographer, and script-writer, who 
spoke on “Transmutations of the Novel,”’ 
and by Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, Irish 
poet, novelist, and essayist, who talked of 
poets he has known and recited some of 
their poetry. 


THE FINAL SESSION, HELD AT 
luncheon on Saturday, linked the future 
with the past and present. E. Allen Cross, 
past president of the N.C.T.E., in speaking 
of “The Teacher—as an Artist and Inter- 
preter,”’ expressed the feeling that we had 
lost a great deal of the emotional appeal in 
literature when we turned to silent read- 
ing and suggested that a reintroduction of 
some oral reading might be salutary. Rob- 
ert J. Landry, director of program writing 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
pointed to new possibilities in ‘Radio as 
Literature.” Good craftsmanship and hard 
work are the prerequisites. 


The final address summarized, in a sense, 
the spirit of the whole convention. It was 
given by Rabbi Herman Hailperin, of Tree 
of Life Synagogue, Pittsburgh. Applying 
traditional scholarly technique to a con- 
sideration of flaming problems, both past 
and present, Rabbi Hailperin traced the 
“Community of Ideas among the Great 
Faiths through the Ages,” traced the his- 
tory of thought and faith in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, to give us new 
hope that in our common religious heritage 
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we shall find the strength and understanding 
to solve the problems of the future. 


A JOINT MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 
Section of N.C.T.E. and the Ohio Col- 
lege Association was held Saturday morn- 
ing, with Karl O. Thompson, Case School 
of Applied Science, presiding. ‘“The New 
Picture of the College Instructor” which 
emerged was not startling because of its un- 
familiarity. Rather the picture showed a 
familiar face bent over new and continuing 
problems. 

Professor Thompson profiled the English 
instructor in the clear light of the postwar- 
education report of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. That re- 
port stresses the engineering profession’s re- 
sponsibility for training men who shall not 
merely be competent engineers but also be 
men who have acquired sustaining in- 
terest in the common welfare and cultural 
aspects of community life, who have a 
knowledge of social and human relation- 
ships, cultural interests outside the field of 
engineering, and the ability to read, write, 
and speak English effectively. The report 
states that such objectives can be achieved 
“only through a designed sequence of courses 
extending throughout the four undergradu- 
ate years and requiring a minimum of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the student’s 
time.” Thus is officially acknowledged the 
value of the liberal arts in general, and 
English in particular, to professional train- 
ing. This reaffirmation of faith should give 
friendly challenge and inspiration to all 
English instructors but especially to those 
in institutions with engineering connections. 

The portrait drawn by W. L. Werner, 
Penn State College, seemed to contain in 
its shadows a distaff rampant. According to 
Professor Werner, tomorrow’s college Eng- 
lish instructors are likely to be chiefly 
women, with additions of both men and 
women experienced in other fields, who will 
be ignorant, skeptical, and critical of our 
scholarly traditions. He suggests that, in- 
stead of clinging to these, instead of “fer- 
reting out connections between one classic 
and another,” the college English instructor 





increase connections between the classics 
and his students. Connections that he 
thinks should be immediately explored are 
the number of optical cripples among stu- 
dents and the number of small-print edi- 
tions of the classics; the coming battle of 
publishers for the cheap reprint market with 
most professors on the side lines forced to 
use as literary texts whatever reprints the 
battling publishers give them; and the as 
yet largely undeveloped potentialities of the 
radio and moving picture in re-creating the 
classics of literature. 

Professor John C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee, supplied a reliable touchstone to 
all the discussion at this meeting, and added 
the quality of flexibility to the composite 
portrait, when he said: ‘Any English pro- 
gram must be revised year by year, and all 
members of the English department should 
work together on this. We want to appeal 
directly to the individual student, it is true 
—to the engineering or the agricultural stu- 
dent, for example—but we also want to 
keep him in line on fundamentals.” 


ALL THIS DISCUSSION LED VERY 
naturally to the report by Porter G. Perrin, 
chairman-elect of the Section, on the plans 
for an English Curriculum Study. The Col- 
lege Section committee will be the nucleus of 
the college representation on a large com- 
mission to be named by the Council, and 
Mr. Perrin is to be one of the assistant 
directors of that study. The special prob- 
lems of the college will be dealt with by the 
college members of the commission, who 
will also participate in consideration of 
problems that run through all levels of 
English teaching. 

Discussion arose spontaneously of the 
possibility of extending our influence to ad- 
ministrators who might be pressing for re- 
duction of emphasis on work in English and 
to others. The influence of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence was mentioned as a co-ordinating force 
in its field. Organizations in our subject 
were mentioned: the Modern Language As- 
sociation, the College English Association, 
the English Section of the Society for Pro- 
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motion of Engineering Education. The fol- 
lowing resolution, moved by T. C. Pollock 
and seconded by John Hodges, was passed: 


Resolved, That it is the desire of the College 
Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
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English to co-operate as effectively as possible 
with other groups, such as the Commission on 
Trends in Education of the Modern Language 
Association of America, which are interested 
in defending and improving the teaching of 
English in college. 


Business Transacted 


THREE ACTIONS TAKEN AT THE 
Columbus convention may prove land- 
marks in N.C.T.E. history. 

1. The Annual Business Meeting (of indi- 
vidual members) made some important 
changes in the constitution. The most im- 
portant effect of these is to give the sections 
—college, secondary, and elementary—more 
prominence and power. Each section will 
now elect its own Section Committee of six, 
two each year for a term of three years. 
This Section Committee elects one of its 
members to serve as Section Chairman and 
as a member of the Executive Committee 
of N.C.T.E. The College Section has been 
electing its own Section Committee, and, 
beginning with the New York City meeting 
of Thanksgiving, 1943, its section chairmen 
have often attended Executive Committee 
meetings by invitation; hereafter they will 
be voting members of the body which 
manages Council affairs between conven- 
tions. 

In order to allow all Council members 
equal voice in the selection of these Section 
Committees and of eighteen directors-at- 
large to be chosen by the sections, section 
elections will be conducted by mail in May 
for persons to take office at the close of the 
annual convention at Thanksgiving. 

2. In May, 1943, the Executive Com- 
mittee asked the Committee on Newspapers 
and Magazines to make a study of the 
Reader’s Digest as suitable teaching material 
in wartime. In February, 1944, this com- 
mittee submitted a tentative report for 
criticism by members of the Executive 
Committee. Such criticisms were made, 
and the Committee on Newspapers and 
Magazines continued its study. Mean- 
while, Reader’s Digest authorities invited 
the Executive Committee to visit Pleasant- 
ville to examine there any materials it 





thought relevant to a study of the suita- 
bility of the Digest as material of instruction. 
The Executive Committee instead invited 
the Digest to send representatives to Chi- 
cago for a half-day conference during the 
two-day Executive Committee meeting in 
May. This invitation was accepted and the 
conference held on the morning of May 9. 
The chairman of the Committee on News- 
papers and Magazines attended also. 

On July 21, 1944, the Committee on 
Newspapers and Magazines presented an 
official report and asked that this be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. The Executive 
Committee, however, decided that it could 
take no action by mail ballot on this contro- 
versial matter and that the report would be 
considered at its preconvention meeting on 
Thanksgiving morning in Columbus. 

In September some metropolitan papers 
printed news stories about the report, in- 
cluding direct quotation from it, and about 
the actions of the Executive Committee. 

In Columbus on Thanksgiving morning 
President Broening presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee a fifty-five-page document 
showing in parallel columns the report of 
the Committee on Newspapers and Maga- 
zines, comments by the Reader’s Digest staff 
on certain paragraphs of the report, and 
Dr. Broening’s own analysis of the report. 
The Executive Committee voted that a copy 
of this document, already mimeographed, 
should be given to each member of the 
Board of Directors at its session that after- 
noon and that the Directors be asked to 
postpone discussion until Friday evening. 
This plan was followed. When the matter 
was Called up Friday, the following motion 
was made before discussion had proceeded 
very far and was carried 92 to 4: 

Resolved, That we ask the Executive Com- 
mittee to appoint a new Committee on Maga- 
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zine Study to examine and pursue the materials 
already discovered as far as those seem usable; 
that they be empowered, however, to go further 
in the study of this magazine or other magazines 
used by high-school people; that they report to 
us, the Directors, next year, and that the com- 
mittee consist of persons not now on the maga- 
zine or on the Executive Committee. 


The incoming Executive Committee held 
postwar convention sessions on Saturday 
evening and all day Sunday. Part of the 
work it did was to take the initial steps 
to secure the ablest and most judicial com- 
mittee available. 

3. The Executive Committee had been 
considering for a year plans for a new study 
of the curriculum in English similar to the 
one which produced An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English, A Correlated Curriculum, 
The Teaching of English in American Col- 
leges, and Conducting Experiences in English. 
One of its post-convention acts was to name 
Dora V. Smith director of the English Cur- 
riculum Study and Angela M. Broening 
and Porter G. Perrin assistant directors, 
with a third assistant probably to be chosen 
later. The directors are to elaborate the 
basic plans already laid for the study and 
to propose personnel for the work to be 
done. Everyone familiar with the general 
field of English teaching will recognize in- 
stantly the quality of this leadership and 
will see that no level of instruction is likely 
to be slighted. This effort will need to com- 
mand the chief energies of N.C.T.E. for 
the three or more years the task will take. 
If thoroughly successful, it may influence 
American society profoundly. 


AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE 
Board of Directors, President Broening ap- 
pointed a Committee on Resolutions: Hel- 
ene Hartley, Marquis Shattuck, Caroline 
Ziegler, Stella Center, and Ward H. Green, 
chairman. At the Saturday luncheon-meet- 
ing it presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted by voice vote: 

1. WHEREAS the war, selective service find- 
ings, the testimony of leaders in labor, industry, 
business, and education all point to the impor- 


tance of instruction in language arts in our 
schools, be it resolved that not only instruction 
in the language arts be continued but also that 
due time allotment for teaching the mother- 
tongue shall be maintained in all our schools. 


FURTHERMORE, be it resolved: 


2. That we commend: (1) the judgment of 
the officers of the Council in holding a meeting 
at this time; (2) the efficiency with which the 
plans for the convention were consuinmated; 
and (3) the scope and accomplishments of the 
work of the year (a) as evidenced in use of news- 
letters from the President to inform the entire 
membership of Council activities and to enlist 
the active co-operation of every member in the 
work of the Council; (b) as evidenced in the suc- 
cessful effort to co-ordinate the work of the 
three sections within the Council: elementary, 
secondary, and college through having the three 
section chairmen participate with the Executive 
Committee in projecting and conducting the 
work of the Council; (c) as evidenced in the 
revision of the N.C.T.E. Constitution (approved 
by the members at the November 24, 1044, 
business meeting) to facilitate more democratic 
participation of the entire membership in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Council and to co- 
ordinate the work of the three sections—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college; (d) as evi- 
denced in closer co-operation between N.C.T.E. 
and other professional associations which 
have educational objectives.in common with 
N.C.T.E.; (e) as evidenced in the wide partici- 
pation of the entire membership in determin- 
ing the critical issues in the teaching of Eng- 
lish which were discussed and demonstrated in 
the excellent programs presented at this 1944 
convention; 

3. That we express to the Executive Com- 
mittee and to our President, Dr. Angela M. 
Broening, our appreciation of their loyalty to 
professional standards and devotion to the 
high traditions of the Council during this diffi- 
cult vear; 

4. That we express to all the local com- 
mittees our genuine appreciation of their com- 
petence, consideration, and generosity in mak- 
ing provision for the comfort and convenience 
of the Council members; 

5. That we express appreciation to the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel Management for their un- 
tiring efforts to insure a successful meeting in 
spite of the difficulties incident to the condi- 
tions of war. 
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Summary and Report 





About Literature 


“THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
Shavian Drama”’ is the subject of a lively 
and penetrating essay by Eric Russell Bent- 
ley in the fall Accent. When Shaw proposed 
a drama of ideas, says Bentley, he did not 
mean a drama deprived of all dramatic ele- 
ments except witty conversation. ‘The 
theory of Shavian drama is on the positive 
side a defense of the drama of discussion, 
and on the negative side, an assault upon 
all other drama, for when the artist turns 
literary critic he always generalizes his per- 
sonal positions and arraigns all traditions 
with which he is not in rapport.” Analyzed 
in the light of this premise, Shaw, as Bent- 
ley portrays him, becomes less quixotic, 
more consistent, much more of a drama- 
turgist, and nonetheless interesting. The 
author’s conclusion is that William James’s 
statement that Shaw’s genius is much more 
important than his philosophy is true “‘if 
by it we understand that genius is a synthe- 
sizing power which obliterates barriers be- 
tween thought and technique and gives evi- 
dence of both in a particular mode of presen- 
tation. The Shavian mode is drama.” 


THE LITERARY MERITS OF ANOTH- 
er rugged individualist concerns Leo and 
Miriam Gurko in “The Steinbeck Tempera- 
ment,”’ which appears in the autumn Rocky 
Mountain Review. The Gurkos point out 
that Steinbeck has moved with the times; 
that his attitudes have changed with those 
of the American people; that the ‘thematic 
progression” in his novels “follows in se- 
quence the themes absorbing the American 
people during the past fifteen years.”’ Tor- 
tilla Flat, In Dubious Battle, and Of Mice 
and Men, “in the wider social sense mark 
the first serious appearance in American 
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fiction of what have traditionally been 
known as the lower classes.”” The Grapes of 
Wrath “‘is one of the most profoundly mov- 
ing and important books of the interval be- 
tween two world wars.” The Moon Is Down, 
with all its shortcomings, suggests Stein- 
beck’s ‘“‘almost sensory awareness of the 
times, his acute perception of how the novel 
can siphon and sublimate the movements of 
the age.’’ According to the Gurkos, there- 
fore, we may expect that he will “leave as 
strong a mark upon the social consciousness 
and literary history of the 1940’s as he has 
already done in the 1930’s.” 


“THE FRIGHTENED PHILISTINES,” 
by James T. Farrell, author of Studs Loni- 
gan, etc., contributes fire and flame to the 
winter book number of the New Republic, 
December 4. Farrell, along with Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Dreiser, and 
other contemporary novelists have been 
under attack by such critics as Van Wyck 
Brooks, Bernard De Voto, J. Donald 
Adams, and Archibald MacLeish. They 
have been charged, to summarize Farrell, 
with kicking and tearing civilization to 
pieces, with having no faith in the family, 
with not believing in man and in his dignity, 
with being unpatriotic, and with having de- 
moralized the entire American nation. It is 
the best in these writers, says Farrell, which 
the critics attack, and that “is decidedly 
among the best produced in America in this 
century. It is work that was written in a 
spirit of freedom and independence, written 
without compromise to those bourgeois 
tastes which reward an author with royal- 
ties at the price of honor.” Farrell says to 
his critics, among many other things: ““You 
are important solely because there is power 
behind you, the economic and police power 
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of this society. Come out in the open and on 
the real plane of social morals, wearing your 
proper uniforms—those of ideological police- 
men with a literary star on your blue coats. 
Neither you nor the power that stands be- 
hind you frightens us. Gentlemen, it is 
clear,- you are the league of frightened 
Philistines.”” The critics have been invited 
by the editors of the New Republic to reply. 


THE NOVEMBER ENGLISH LEAFLET 
contains an essay on ‘‘Art, Nature, and Edu- 
cation,” by Mrs. Gretchen Warren, which 
was written to explain the underlying signifi- 
cance of an exhibition of a uniquely beauti- 
ful collection of seashells shown last fall at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Mrs. War- 
ren’s thesis is that “familiarity with the use 
of symbols, a connection taught or a rela- 
tionship hinted at between what we study 
and regions of learning that we never 
dreamed were connected with it; above all 
an ardent curiosity about those still un- 
known truths of whose relevance to even 


the minutest detail of life we grow increas- 
ingly sure—all this inner activity is true 
living of the mind.” The exhibition of shells 
was arranged to illustrate symbolism in na- 
ture and design and the relationship of art, 
nature, and education. New England mem- 
bers of the Council present at the Columbus 
meeting who had seen the exhibit in Boston 
reported it unusual and significant. Other 
members may also have the opportunity, 
since it will be on display in various other 
museums throughout the country during the 
coming year. 


TEN YEARS AGO HOUGHTON MIF- 
flin Company adapted to book publishing 
the principle of financing literary work by 
means of fellowships. This year, in celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the fellow- 
ship plan, in addition to the regular awards, 
it is offering a special award of $1,000, ex- 
clusive of royalties, for a book of poetry. 
Applications for the poetry award will be 
received until March 1. 


About Education 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF EDUCA- 
tion is a Latin number containing ten arti- 
cles which to a greater or lesser degree deal 
with the future of Latin in the curriculum of 
postwar schools. Of considerable interest to 
teachers of English is one in particular— 
“The Place of Latin among the Foreign Lan- 
guages of the Post-war Secondary School,” 
by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Mr. Skiles thinks 
that ‘we are seeing the genesis of the re- 
birth of linguistic interest in America” and 
that this interest is going to be an integrated 
interest and there will be a vital place for 
both ancient and modern languages.” He 
proposes an integrated foreign language and 
foreign culture program beginning in the 
junior high school (or even in the grades) 
that will furnish to every student linguistic 
opportunity to his fullest desires and ability, 
a kind of language-centered, secondary- 
school curriculum. Very briefly, his pro- 
posals include: (1) basic instruction in both 
oral and silent reading in English begun in 





the elementary school and continued in the 
junior and senior high school with ascending 
emphasis on silent reading and vanishing 
emphasis on oral reading; (2) basic instruc- 
tion in the elementary school in functional 
phonics and phonetics and in functional 
grammar in English, with continued and 
more formal instruction in the secondary 
school; (3) guidance into the perception of 
ethical, moral, social, and aesthetic values 
through literature; (4) Brief elementary 
courses in foreign cultures in the seventh 
and eighth grades; (5) Latin begun in the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grade—the earlier, 
the better; (6) one or more modern lan- 
guages, depending on the size of the school 
and the demand, offered in the eleventh 
grade; and (7) an advanced general lan- 
guage course of one or two semesters for 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. 


IN THE JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDU- 
cation for November, Irwin Buell discusses 
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SUMMARY 


good humoredly, and in a spirit of pertinent 
inquiry, ‘The Small College and the Mas- 
ter’s Degree.” The history of the Master’s 
degree, he finds, has been very uneven, and 
he suggests that its present character might 
be defined as “something awarded by some 
colleges and universities for some reason or 
other.” He discusses the problem of whether 
or not the small college should give a Mas- 
ter’s degree from two points of view: 
whether or not it is desirable for a student 
to do graduate work in a small college and 
whether it is good for the college to attempt 
such work. The present tendency among 
universities is to lower the requirements for 
the Master’s degree, so that even now the 
requirements for the degree in the small 
New England college where the Doctor’s de- 
gree is not awarded are more severe than in 
the universities. At the University of Chi- 
cago, “the Bachelor’s degree has already 
fallen from its high estate, and may become 
so weakened that the junior colleges may 
pounce upon it and claim it for their own.” 
Buell feels that the “dispersal and final 
widespread adoption of President Hutchins’ 
idea might even be of eventual benefit to the 
college. Let the junior college have the 
Bachelor’s degree, if need be. Then let us 
build above that point a more unified and 
well established course of study of three 
years, the successful completion of which 
leads to the Master’s degree; and it is to be 
hoped that the universities will rise above 
that with three more years required for the 
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Doctor’s degree. It is always better to go up- 
ward than downward.” 


“AMERICAN POSTDOCTORAL EDU- 
cation” by Nathan Israeli, in the same 
issue, points out yet another graduate cur- 
riculum problem. Israeli discusses patterns 
of postdoctoral education. He points out 
that several hundred Doctors of Philosophy 
were taking postdoctoral work on a part- or 
full-time basis at the outbreak of the war. 
Many more are likely to do so in the future, 
and universities are likely to take more seri- 
ously this level of education. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
the Office of Censorship, writes H. A. Do- 
mincovich, of the Germantown Friends 
School, have discouraged student corre- 
spondence for the present, except through 
our office. “We, in turn, are not promoting it, 
but we do answer requests for information on 
the subject and put teachers in this country 
in touch with teachers in the other American 
republics when requested to do so.” 


THE ST. CLOUD TEACHERS COL- 
lege, in October, celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its opening. It started in 
1869 with 53 students and has since gradu- 
ated 11,890 students. Teachers College, 
Columbia, University, marked its half- 
century of existence, November 16. It be- 
gan with 16 students; today some 6,700 
persons are enrolled in its teacher-training 
courses. 











YOUR ENGLISH 


The authors of Your English, Books I, 
II, and III,‘ a recently published series of 
junior high school English texts, had in 
mind as they prepared their books the 
teacher ‘who has been lost in a maze of 
methodology” and is ready to return to a 
more formal presentation of the language, 
but a presentation which would retain, of 
course, the worth-while features of progres- 
sive methods. Toward the end of this review 
I shall attempt to estimate the success of 
this aim to compromise, or fuse, two oppos- 
ing philosophies. 

Each of the books is arranged in six sec- 
tions to conform with the year-divisions 
used by many school systems. In almost all 
of these sections there are subdivisions of 
work on writing, speaking, and grammar; 
in addition, there are frequent units on 
vocabulary and spelling. A statement of ob- 
jectives precedes each unit. Adequate but 
unexciting drawings and photographs illus- 
trate the volumes. 

Each of the volumes devotes considerable 
space to the development of speech skills. 
These sections are generously and, I think, 
well illustrated by sample conversations, 
speeches, poems, stories, and other speech 
forms. In their introductions to these speech 
sections the authors give a good deal of 
technical advice, the value of which will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on the training 
and skill of the teacher. On the whole, I was 
favorably impressed by the treatment 
given speech in these books. 

The authors treat written composition in 
pretty complete isolation from the other 
phases of language study. That doesn’t 
bother me so much. But I am distinctly 


* Ray Cecil Carter and Robert V. Hunter, Your 
English, Book I (282 pp., $1.20, 1943), Book II (326 
pp., $1.20, 1943), Book III (417 pp., $1.36, 1944). 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ; 
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bothered by my feeling that they have 
isolated it from life, too. The introductions 
preach and admonish; the samples of types, 
particularly of friendly letters, are bookish; 
and the activity suggestions, while some of 
them may work, are frequently covered with 
classroom chalk dust. I fail to discover ac- 
tivities that say to a pupil, ““‘What have you 
experienced? What moved you? You’re im- 
portant, you know. You have something to 
say. Well, let’s have it!” 

Grammar is very thoroughly handled in 
these books. I am certain that an eighth- 
grader who knows everything the first two 
books attempt to teach him will be far 
wiser, grammatically, than any of my col- 
lege freshmen. One of the suggested eighth- 
grade activities (for the best students) is 
“Write the complete conjugation, active 
and passive voices, of the verb o /ead.’”’ The 
product will be the equivalent of four pages 
of print in this book. The authors delight in 
rules, so they make some silly statements. 
For example: ‘“The simple subject is always 
more important than the complete subject 
and the simple predicate is more important 
than the complete predicate.” And they 
enunciate picayune dogmas (e.g., the use of 
“so....as’” with a negative, and the use of 
a semicolon between the clauses of a com- 
pound sentence containing commas in 
either clause) which they fail to apply thor- 
oughly in their own text. Furthermore, in 
the seventh-grade text pupils are asked to 
list subjects and predicates of difficult sen- 
tences (inverted types, questions, commands, 
“there” sentences) before they have been 
taught any but the most elementary con- 
structions. I should say, in fairness, that 
most of the ‘‘bugs” appear in Book I, ap- 
parently the first written. Books IT and III 
are much more consistent. 

How well do the authors carry out their 
intent to return to traditional methods of 
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presentation without losing the values 
gained during the past years of experimen- 
tation? In the field of speech they have done 
a good job, and in vocabulary and spelling 
they have presented stimulating units. I 
should like to have the books available for 
reference and for isolated periods of class 
use in those fields. But in the fields of compo- 
sition and grammar the books fail to show 
any gains over texts of two decades ago. 
The traditional textbook is one which at- 
tempts to transfer knowledge from its pages 
to the pupil without much concern for the 
pupil’s interests or capabilities and without 
respect for the changes taking place in the 
pupil’s out-of-school world. In my opinion 
the above sentence characterizes Your 
English. The books do not seem to bear out 
the authors’ claim to have kept the good 
things we have learned during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years. 

RosBert W. Rounps 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


WAYS .TO BETTER ENGLISH 


Perhaps with an eye to the moneybags, 
this happily named book is subtitled, “A 
New Way to Better English.’* That is a 
misnomer. In a field as venerable as Eng- 
lish, it seems unlikely that anyone will find a 
“new way.” What we can hope for is new 
combinations of the old ways, and that, as I 
have perhaps led you to guess, is Maxwell 
Nurnberg’s contribution to the teaching of 
English. 

To illustrate the sort of thing Mr. Nurn- 
berg has done in his new book, let me bor- 
row for a moment his technique. Imagine 
that you are a guest at a fashionable 
soiree. Sitting around, drinking whatever is 
the current ultra in drinks, are playwrights, 
painters, singers, statesmen, diplomats. 
Someone asks a question involving a point 
in grammar. Everyone turns to you. You’ve 


* Maxwell Nurnberg, What’s the Good Word? New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1944. $2.00. 
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got to. make good. Resourceful from years of 
battling in the classroom, you rise to your 
opportunity. You dress up in your best 
sophistication the hoary rule that you have 
vainly hurled at your students, and, to illus- 
trate its application, you dream up a sen- 
tence that is preposterously apropos. It is 
a hit. You go home to grade papers, knowing 
that tomorrow your exposition will be 
quoted as the bon mot of the evening. You 
may even break into Winchell’s column. 

Multiply sufficiently the incident just 
described, and you have an idea of Nurn- 
berg’s book. He has dusted off the old rules, 
shifted them around a little, changed a 
word here or there, and lo and behold! For 
illustrative purposes he has borrowed (with 
due credit) or invented a lot of amusing re- 
marks and anecdotes. Instead of exercises, 
the book has little quizzes that are likely to 
suggest to the imaginative reader the cheer- 
ful sound of tinkling silver dollars or per- 
haps the momentary illusion that he is 
guest star on “Information, Please.” 

All of this adds up to a lively and read- 
able book which succeeds beautifully in 
creating the illusion that English is as mod- 
ern and currently important as hep-catting 
or jive. Probably many high-school seniors 
could be inveigled into reading and actually 
enjoying the book. It certainly is a book 
teachers can recommend to former students 
who sorrowfully confess that they now wish 
they had studied their English. Finally, 
English teachers whose salad days are in the 
wilt may find refreshing Mr. Nurnberg’s 
persiflage method of teaching. Many of us 
have our own amusing illustrations for the 
things we teach, but probably few have as 
extensive a collection as may be found in 
What’s the Good Word? 

To conclude on a factual note, the book 
treats of such matters as pronunciation, 
enunciation, grammar, punctuation, word 
origins, and spelling. 

GUNNAR Horn 


BENSON HicH ScHoor 
OmAHA, NEBRASKA 
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In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Shape of Books To Come. By J. DONALD ADAMs. 
Viking. $2.50. 
Foreword: “‘This book derives from the profound 
conviction that literature, during the years immedi- 


ately ahead, will seek above all else to restore the dig- - 


nity of the human spirit . . . . the day of untempered 
naturalism is dead . . . . thus too is the day of man’s 
degradation dead, as he has revealed it in his books; 
there is breaking over literature, I believe, the first 
new dawn of hope and will. We are moving into a 
new realism in which vision and aspiration will be 
joined with fact.” Mr. Adams discusses the figures 
and phases of American literature since 1900 which, 
he feels, are connected with the present drift and 
points out their indebtedness to earlier writers and 
the great tradition. 


The Golden Rooms. By Varpis FISHER. Vanguard. 
$2.50. 

This is the second volume of a series of novels 
planned to tell the history of the development of 
primitive man. Elemental instincts are being re- 
placed by sparks of intelligence as this primitive 
family group, whose daily living makes the story, 
learn to use and control fire, make and use crude im- 
plements and weapons, make a home of “golden 
rooms” in a cave, and tame the wolf cub. Mr. Fish- 
er’s Darkness and the Deep, published a couple of 
years ago, deals with another family group of the 
same period but yet more primitive than the people 
of The Golden Rooms. When the two groups meet, 
the first war begins. 


The Green Years. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

Robbie Shannon, a little Dublin orphan, is taken 
into the home of his mother’s people in Scotland. 
where life seems very strange to him, brightened 
only by finding a pal in his grandfather—a tartar. 
Robbie grows up, and we watch the process. En- 
thusiastic readers of The Keys of the Kingdom and 
The Citadel may be a bit disappointed in this book. 


Ever New England. By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Hastings. $3.50. 
Another of Mr. Chamberlain’s beautiful photo 
graphic books. 


Brave Men. By ERNIE PYLE. Holt. $3.00. 

The human side of the war is told in dispatches 
from the war front by the author of Here Js Your 
War. Book-of-the-Month Club choice for December. 


Pause To Wonder. By Marjorie Fiscuer and 
RoLre Humpuries. Messner. $3.00. 





Sixty-six authors are represented: Virginia 
Woolf, Maugham, Steinbeck, Thurber, Orson Welles, 
and others. Ironic, humorous, queer. Good. 


Story of a Secret State. By JAN KAAskr. Houghton. 
$3.00. 

The author, a reserve officer in the Polish Army, 
became a liaison officer in the Polish underground. 
He tells his story of the life the Poles have endured 
under German brutality and what the underground 
(co-selections, January Book-of-the-Month) has ac- 
complished. 


Behold Trouble. By GRANVILLE Hicks. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

“T will not bear arms,” declared young Pierre 
Mason. From New York he returned to his father’s 
former home in a New England village. When he 
registered as a conscientious objector, trouble began. 
A character study of frustration, of twisted idealism 
and irrational thinking, contrasted with the simple 
balanced lives of plain people. 


Crab-A pple Jelly. By Frank O’Connor. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
Short stories of distinction. Irish, with a wide 
range of characters. W. B. Yeats said, ““O’Connor is 
doing for Ireland what Chekhov did for Russia.” 


The Murmur of Wings. By LEONARD DUBKIN. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 


The story of a successful man in a big city who 
felt the need of interests outside his job. As a boy he 
had decided he would one day write of birds. This 
is a tender, simple account of how he studied and 
made friends of birds and enjoyed them, not on vaca- 
tion, but in his daily life. 


Continent’s End. Edited by JosepH HENRY JACKSON. 

Whittlesey House. $3.50. 

The Introduction to this collection of California 
writing declares that any collection of regional writ- 
ing should (1) “serve to remind the general reader 
of the high quality, the variety and vigor of the writ- 
ing that has stemmed from the region,” and (2) “‘sug- 
gest to him something of the region’s physical, social 
and—so to put it, spiritual variety.”” Such authors as 
Robinson Jeffers, John Steinbeck, Saroyan, Upton 
Sinclair, and Gertrude Atherton are represented. A 
fine collection. 


Elegant Journey. By JouNn SELBY. Farrar. $2.75. 

Chronologically, this is the first novel about the 
Trace family although the third in order of publica- 
tion. Sereno Trace, owner of plantations, foresaw 
the end of slavery as early as 1839 and removed his 
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family from the South to Wisconsin, making the 
journey in part through the newly opened canal. He 
founded a village, built mills, and became a financial 
wizard. The story lays equal emphasis upon his 
personal failures. Quite readable. 


Combat in the Air. Selected by MAupE OwENs 
Watters. Appleton-Century. $2.75. 


A collection of vivid dramatic stories, firsthand 
accounts of air battles by pilots and war correspond- 
ents. W. L. White’s “Death in the Dark” and other 
reports already made famous by their appearance in 
our best magazines are reprinted. 


The Bedside Bonanza. Edited by FRANK OWEN. 
Frederick Fell. $2.49. 


An excellent browsing collection, with stories for 
every mood and taste. Many of our best writers are 
represented: Paul Gallico, Conrad Richter, C. S. 
Forrester, Vincent Starret, James Street, and many 
others. Forty-three stories. 


Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. III: Gettysburg to Appomattox. 
By Dovuctas SOUTHALL FREEMAN. Scribner. 
$5.00. 

A revision of the generally accepted view of Long- 
street and a reappraisal of Jeb Stuart on the basis 
of papers of five of his staff officers. A detailed ac- 
count of Early’s Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 
Portraits, photographs, and military maps. An ex- 
citing narrative and a study of the organization of an 
army, its training, nursing, feeding, mounting, and 
arming. Dramatic account of the reactions of men, 
both officers and privates, in long campaigns. 


Frances Willard. By Mary Earnart. University of 

Chicago Press. $3.75. 

A new valuation of a shrewd politician and organ- 
izer with emphasis upon her more human womanly 
qualities and her rather radical social philosophy. A 
well-rounded portrait of the only woman whose 
statue is placed in the Statuary Hall of the United 
States Capitol. 


The Phoenix and the Tortoise. By KENNETH REX- 
roTH. New Directions. $2.50. 


A long philosophical poem, “The Phoenix and 
the Tortoise,” a group of mystical poems on themes 
of marriage and nature, and a series of adaptations 
of classic epigrams. In the interesting Foreword the 
author says of the paraphrases: “I have tended to 
select those that best show a sense of desperation 
and abandon in the face of a collapsing system of cul- 
tural values .... there are other epigrams of resig- 
nation ....I hope I have made it clear that I do 
not believe that the Self does this [the conservation 
of value] by an act of Will but by clear assertion.” 


China to Me: A Partial Autobiography. By Emtiy 
Haun. Doubleday. $3.00. 
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The author of The Soong Sisters gives a candid 
account of her experiences in China, 1935-43. A 
newspaperwoman, she made a point of being where 
things were happening, of meeting people of all 
classes. She writes informally, intimately, and with 
humor. She was interned by the Japs and exchanged 
on the “Gripsholm.”’ 


Mentor Graham. By KunicunpE Duncan and D. F. 
Nickois, University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 
“The purpose of this book is to render a measure 

of justice to a pioneer schoolmaster.”’ The Prologue 

is dated 1603-1787 and presents the legend of School- 
master Graham’s forebears, who were deported from 

Scotland because too full of speech and thinking. 

The story, of course, is in part the influence Graham 

had upon Lincoln, but largely it is the life of Graham 

in Illinois and his later life in Dakota. Interesting as 

a story of a rural schoolmaster of the early 1800's. 


The Private Life of the Master Race. By BERTOLT 
BRECRT. $2.50. 
A German anti-Nazi writer, now an exile in 
America, presents in this play an indictment of fas- 
cism as it has ruined his Germany. 


Situation Normal. By ArtHuR MILieR. Reynal. 
$2.00. 


Asked by Hollywood to get material for an hon- 
est movie about the G.I.’s, Miller went to many 
camps, lived with the men, and studied their lives 
and their reactions. To what extent are enlisted men 
regimented? Are they still individuals? Do they 
know or what do they believe they are fighting for? 
Will they be able or willing to adjust themselves to 
a normal civilian life when the war ends? These 
questions Miller tries to answer. 


Timeless Mexico—from Cortes to Today. By HupSON 
StrovE. Harcourt. $3.50. 
The author of South by Thunderbird has written 
a dramatic, colorful history of Mexico, her varied 
peoples, and the importance of her friendship for the 
United States. 


Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Woodcuts by Fritz Ercu- 
ENBERG. Random House. $3.95. 
The drawings are in perfect harmony with Poe’s 
tales in this special Random House edition. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Principal’s Guide to High School Journalism. By 
LAURENCE CAMPBELL. Quill and Scroll Founda- 
tion, Northwestern University, 1944. Pp. 36. 
An enthusiastic author, premising student jour- 

nalism as a vital educational force, presents the pos- 

sibilities and problems of the high-school press to 
high-school principals. Gives a bird’s-eye view of 
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a multitude of details, including such topics as pos- 
sible curricular and extra-curricular activities in 
journalism, the principal as editor and censor, the 
financing of student publications, suggestions for 
staff organization, and a bibliography of textbooks 
for student journalists. 


A Manual of Style for Des Moines Schools. Des 
Moines Public Schools, 1944. Pp. 92. 
Recognizing that the teaching of English funda- 

mentals is the responsibility of English departments 
but that the responsibility of applying them rests 
with all departments, the purpose of this manual is 
to provide a simple, uniform, and ready reference for 
the Des Moines schools, teachers, and students. 
Represents the “harmonious agreement of many 
teachers.”’ Eighteen short chapters deal simply and 
directly with major topics in composition. Illustra- 
tive material clarifies each principle, and chapters 
are arranged to meet the developing needs of the 
student. 


Meet the Soviet Russians: A Study Guide to the Soviet 

Union for Teachers in Secondary Schools. By Dora 

P. AMES, KATRINA B. ANDERSON, EUNICE JOHNS, 

et ai. Harvard University, Graduate School of 

Education, 1944. Pp. 90. $0.75. 

Because American citizens must learn to under- 
stand the U.S.S.R. if we are to make sound deci- 
sions upon international relations, this guide has 
been prepared as a project by the Social Studies 
Workshop of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. The purpose is “to present as objective a pic- 
ture of the Soviet Union as possible, without pre- 
tending to pass judgment on the validity of the sys- 
tem.” Includes a content outline, suggested activi- 
ties, a selected, annotated bibliography, classified 
for teachers and students, a suggested minimum kit 
of materials recommended for a study of the Soviet 
Union, and a list of places where materials may be 
obtained. 


Molion Pictures for Postwar Education. “American 
Council on Education Studies.”” Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Education, 1944. Pp. 23. 
$e. 20. 

As the Foreword to this pamphlet states, in 
February, 1944, the Council received a five-year 
grant from eight major motion-picture production 
companies to study the needs of schools and col- 
leges for motion-picture materia! and to plan for 
the production of new films for courses of study. The 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education has 
been formed to direct this program. In the present 
study the commission presents its philosophy and 
the bread objectives toward which it will work. 


A Measure for Audio-visual Programs in Schools. By 
HELEN HArpt SEATON. “American Council on 
Education Studies.” Pp. 44. $0.40. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


The present situation appears to be that the de- 
velopment of visual education programs has been 
sporadic, localized, and often dependent on the en- 
thusiasm and vital leadership of one person within a 
school or school system. This study defines and dis- 
cusses current problems and makes recommenda- 
tions for their solution in relation to the current 
trend toward expanding use of audio-visual ma- 
terials, 


The Institute of International Education, 1919-1944. 
“Institution of International Education, Pam- 
phlet Series,” No. 9. 

This booklet discusses the aims and achievements 
and gives a brief description of the manifold activi- 
ties of the Institute during the last twenty-five 
years. During this period it has labored as a pioneer 
in the field of international cultural co-operation. The 
record of its achievements in its student exchange 
work, in its efforts in placing visiting lecturers and 
professors at the service of American colleges and 
universities, in its facilitation of exchanges in teach- 
ers’ and professors’ services, and in its many other 
activities are heartening to read in these days of in- 
ternational trouble. 


Institute of International Education: Twenty-fifth 

Annual Report of the Director. 

Summarizes the work of the Institute during the 
past year. Contains bibliography of Institute’s pub- 
lications from 1936. Lists appointments to fellow- 
ships and scholarships in 1944-45. In all, 477 for- 
eigners are currently appointed in the United States, 
424 being from Latin-American countries and 53 
from Asiatic and European countries. Twelve Ameri- 
cans hold appointments, 10 of these to Latin- 
American countries. 


General Education Board: Annual Report, 1943. 

Founded by John D. Rockefeller in 1g02, the 
Board began its work in that year. Since 1940 its 
program has been concerned almost exclusively with 
the advancement of education in the southern states. 
Its grants in recent years show a trend toward sup- 
port of a more functional type of education. Those 
made in 1943 recognized the importance of funda- 
mental research in population changes, agricultural 
production, farm-tenure status and relationships, 
nutrition, health, etc. A cheerful example of democ- 
racy at work at home. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941- 
42. Vol. II, chap. iii. Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. $0.20. 

A comprehensive summary of statistics on Amer- 
ican elementary and secondary education. Provides 
basic materials for the formulation of educational 
policies and procedures in connection with the cur- 
rent war situation and postwar planning. 





